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READING 





A reservoir for lifetime experience 


( ), R LIBRARIES are the storehouses of civilization; the 


compilation of the essence of human experience, human 
achievement, human wisdom. What is recorded in books 
represents what men have learned about themselves and the 
world they live in through laborious experimentation, 
through years of unremitting labor, through endless trial 
ind error, through brilliant inspiration, through hunger, 
cold, and death. 

The wisdom of the ages is there in capsule form for 
every man to take as much or as little as he pleases. How 
much of this precious store each individual takes for his 
own determines in part the kind of person he will be. To 
a large extent our characters are formed by our environ 
ment, often circumstances over which we have little control. 
However, the limitations of environment can be removed 
ind individual horizons rolled back by intelligent reading 
of the countless scores of books available to us all. 

What we read, particularly when we are young, serves 
is a reservoir on which we can draw freely for the rest of 
ur lives. Sir Francis Bacon stated it well when he said, 
Reading maketh a full man.” In the same essay, on the 
reneral subject of studies, the Elizabethan sage described 
the value of various types of reading: “Histories make men 
wise; poets, witty, the mathematics, subtile; natural phi 
losophy, deep; moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to con 
tend.” 

When we cast about for examples of reading as a re 
source of the personality, dramatic cases of people who re- 
tained their sanity and balance through long imprisonment 
either through constant rereading of a single threadbare 
volume or by reconstructing mentally books they had pre- 
viously read spring to mind. Most of us will never undergo 
prolonged confinement, but in the course of everyday life 
healthy intellectual constitution, based 
on a broad diet of reading, can be as useful as the prisoner's 


OPEN 


WONDERFUL 
NEW WORLDS... 


WAKE UP AND 


READ! 


with our fellows a 


subsistence-level ration 


Whether he realizes it or not, the conversation of the 
average man is filled with allusions to things he has read 
in the morning paper, subjects he has learned about in his 
elementary school history and geography books, characters 
he has met in novels. To a large extent the work he does, 
the people with whom he spends his leisure time, the kind 
of person he or she marries is determined by his education 
and his reading habits during his formative years. 

The world at present is going through a technological 
revolution of astounding breadth, depth, and rapidity. The 
most visible signpost of this revolution is man’s first grop 
ings into the limitless seas of space surrounding the planet 
to which we have so long been bound. But the changes 
wrought by twentieth-century technology are changing the 
political, economic, and sociological face of the globe and 
reach into every city, every village, and every hg 

The citizens of this new world must be more alert to 
their surroundings, more sophisticated, better educated 
than any previous general populace of any civilization in 
history. Demands on their understanding of technical, po 
litical, economic, and social problems will be unprece- 
dented in human experience. 

Better means of communication will obviate some diffi- 
culties brought on by an insular lack of understanding other 
peoples’ aspirations and troubles. But mass exposition, valu- 
able though it may be, cannot supplant the need for indi- 
vidual understanding. To achieve this, we must draw on 
broad experience—to a certain extent personal in. nature, 
but in large part each individual must obtain this experience 
vicariously through reading. 

Thus, in my opinion, Library Week, which reminds us of 
the value of reading experiences, will assume increasing im- 
portance in future years as we build for ourselves and en- 
courage our children to build through reading reservoirs of 
faith, courage, and understanding to make possible in this 
demanding world lives of usefulness and fulfillment. 
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()... cover this month brings together Michelangelo 
and Herman Rorshalk in what may seem a strange marriage to some 
people. What, it may be asked, do a fifteenth-century 
Florentine artist and a twentieth-century Swiss psychiatrist 
have in common—especially since so much of the artist’s 
work involved religious themes? Today, in the minds of many, 
psychology and religion are often apparently at loggerheads—or, 
at least, take positions on opposite sides of the room. 

One psychiatrist, Carl Jung, professed that this should not be 
so—that matters of the psyche (or soul) are common 

ground for both clergyman and doctor. However much Dr. Jung’s 
ideas have been propagated in recent years, most people will agree 
that the schism still exists. 

Our cover, then, seeks by 
inference to bring the two some- 
what closer. Religion is repre- 
sented by two hands, one 
belonging to God and one to 
Adam, as rendered by Michel- 
angelo on the ceiling of the Sis- 
tine Chapel in Rome. The scene is 
the creation of man and is one of 
nine frescoes on the ceiling that 
depict the story of the Creation, 
the Fall, the Flood, and the re- 
surgence of sin through Noah’s 
drunkenness. 

The artists’ symbol for psy- 
chology—the ink blot—may he 
somewhat more familiar in this 
modern age. Rorshalk, who pub- 
lished his monograph on the tests 
in 1921, discovered that when he 
asked his patients what the ink 
blots meant to them, their an- 
swers tended to reveal important 
clues to their psychology. Those suffering from anxiety often found 
the blots hazy. Some disturbed persons “saw” explosions. 

Patients who consistently defined the blots in terms of sharp, 
clear images tended to be highly self-critical—a condition 
that psychologists say sometimes reveals strong guilt-feelings. 

Guilt and psychology have long been associated with one 
another. Repressed guilt feelings can give rise to 
inhibitions, which, in extreme form, take shape as neuroses and 
psychoses. Psychotherapy seeks to purge the patient of 
excessive guilt—or, in different language, to cleanse the soul. 
Religion, of course, and especially Christianity, has 
been working at this sort of thing for a long time. 

Sacraments are given, confessions taken, and prayers offered 
up. The difference is not so much in the goal as in the 
method—and even the methods are sometimes remarkably similar. 

It is certainly true that the clergy was practicing 
psychology long before the word “psychology” was thought of. 

In the town of Gheel in Belgium, for example, a 

religious order was caring for mentally disturbed people 

who made pilgrimages there as early as 1300. The clergy of 

Gheel instituted a psychology of kindness that was 

passed on to the families of Gheel, who accepted the insane 

as boarders. Today, as is reported by Daniel Madden in “Gheel’s 
Cure for Incurables,” page 34, Gheel is still a refuge for 

the mentally ill, and we suspect that the folks there would find 
Michelangelo and Rorshalk not at all incompatible. 
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Here’s a booklet 
that may help you 
set up your 

own pension plan 


Many men have either no pension plan or 
one that may turn out to be too small. Reg- 
ular investment might help with your plans 
for retirement. The free booklet offered 
below gives useful information about how 
to go about it. 


Investing in one or more of America’s best 
known corporations has two advantages. It 
offers the possibility of a more comfortable 
retirement. And, in the meantime, you can 
build toward a second income from divi- 
dends or interest. Mighty helpful to a fam- 
ily man! 


In “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS” you'll find 
things like 


. The records of more than 400 companies 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
that have paid dividends for 26 or more 
years. 


. Which stocks are most favored by fi- 
nancial institutions. 


.. How to invest through the Monthly 
Investment Plan with as little as $40 
every three months upto$1,000a month. 


Like investing in anything else, owning 
stocks and bonds can never be considered 
a “sure thing.’’ Security prices go down as 
well as up. Careful investors take these 
precautions: 


1. They acquire stocks or bonds only with 
money not needed for living expenses or 
emergencies. 


2. They get facts about any company they 
invest in. 


3. They go to a Member Firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange for advice. 


If you’re interested in the possibility of 
your own persona! pension plan, send the 
coupon today. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the ‘‘Yellow Pages.”’ 


F nieeaieitintiiihnbihitels Steines Mie. 7 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the | 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. E-90, | 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER | 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common | 
stock investment.”’ 


Name 


| 
| 
Address | 
| 
| 
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9 
questions for the 60s 


| understand how communism works and can spot it in action anywhere. 
_Yes ______Possibly _ | admit that | don't know. 


| am, have been, or am willing to be involved in public service. 
__Yes ______| might. 
___| can't afford to be involved. 


| understand what is meant by free enterprise 
and can explain it to any one uninformed. 










































your 
honest answers 
to these 
simple questions 





may shock you 


These three questions were selected at random from twenty 

similar ones contained in a startling pamphlet titled, “How Do You Rate 
Yourself.” The pamphlet is part of the new “CQ” program produced 

by Kiwanis International and already being used on a community 

wide basis by many Kiwanis clubs. CQ asks you to think—to evaluate 
yourself as a citizen. It offers no prizes, sets up no specific standards 

but it does challenge the individual to make his own decision as to whether 
or not he is equal to the demands of citizenship responsibility. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL BUILDING 
101 EAST ERIE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


This coupon will 
bring you details 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me information 
on the “CQ” program 


of a program 
that will serve your 


entire community 


Name 
Address 
City , Zone 


State or Province 


__—__——Yes___—_—_To some degree__..____! am not very well informed. 
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FORD GUM isn’t just for “the other guy”— it’s for you, 
Mr. Service Club Member, and your family. And especially for 
certain times of every day. 

Jittery? My-y-y, how soothing the fresh, natural flavor 
and smooth consistency of FORD GUM! Thirsty? FORD GUM 
» will keep your mouth moist. Want to change the taste in your 


+ mouth? Just treat your taste buds to a ball of FORD GUM, 


Prove these claims for yourself next time you feel jittery, 
or thirsty, or want a taste lift. Satisfy yoursel/—with FORD 
GUM. And remember— 


Every ball of FORD GUM proudly 
bears the BRAND NAME of the 
best gum money can buy. Look for 
the name—FORD. 


Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 


Gum and Machine (Canada Ltd.) 
556 Kingston | Road, Toronte 8, Canada 








LIFETIME 
OPPORTUNITY 


An exclusive opportunity is yours 
to join an outstanding international 
automotive service organization. 
We will show you in precise detail 
how you can earn $15,000 to $25,000 
your first year in business. Total 
capital investment required is 
$10,000 to $12,000 


We will conduct you on a personal 
visit through our executive offices 
and train you in every phase of the 
operation. You will receive com- 
plete data on your operation includ- 
ing monthly conferences and profit 
analysis 


THIS IS THE CHANCE OF A 
LIFETIME for the right men. You 
should be between twenty-three 
and forty years of age, able to relo- 
cate if necessary, with good em- 
ployment and personal references. 
State full details. 


SAFEWAY BRAKE SHOPS, INC. 


1931 Lewis Tower Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 














ALL INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC TRAVEL 


Foreign—Escorted—Independent Tours 
STEAMSHIP—AIR TICKETS ANYWHERE 
(official rates) 


CRUISES-WEST INDIES-MEDITERRANEAN-SCANDINAVIA 


Domestic Tours * Mexico * Hawaii * West Indies 
S. America * Africa * Round-the-World * Orient 
GREATEST CHOICE OF ALL TOURS 


| RLI rravet service 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Fi 6-6740 Kiwanis Member 





























Aluminum 
COAT and HAT RACKS 


| Smartly styled, qualit 
built of closed-end a) - 
| num tubes rigidly held in 
cast aluminum brackets. 
Permanently beautiful in 
“ “ “gold” anodized 


c 
finishes. ount at any 
height, on any wal . 


| Write for Bulletin DL-7 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
Rt. 83 and Madison Street, Elmhurst, Illinois 











LETTERS 


Permanent “Club Clinic”? 

... At a board of directors meeting of 
our club, a discussion evolved concern- 
ing the questions and answers in the 
“Club Clinic” column of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. Much valuable information 
regarding proper and lawful conduct of 
Kiwanis clubs is contained in this col- 
umn. 

We are interested to know if the in- 
formation given over a period of years 
is available in a compiled form so that 
it could be used regularly in the con- 
duct of club business. 

Art Smith 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Brookiine, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Because many of the questions and an- 
swers are timely in nature, no compila- 
tion has been made. —THE EDITORS 








Plight of the Hospitals 
... The article “Why Some Hospitals Are 
Losing Money” (October issue) was one 
of the best it has been our pleasure to 
read concerning the plight of the mod- 
ern-day university teaching hospital. 
Matthew F. McNulty, Jr. 
Administrator and Professor 
of Hospital Administration 
University of Alabama Medical 
Center, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Hallucination? 
... Have just finished reading the De- 
cember 1959-January 1960 issue to my 
great satisfaction. However, on page 21 
(“What Happened in ’60”) you have 
1860 as the “last year for...novelist 
Ralph Conner.” If this is correct, then 
I used to meet his ghost—or something— 
on the campus of Manitoba College, 
Winnipeg and hear him—or his ghost— 
preach in St. Stephen’s Church in 1906-8. 
Was this just a hallucination? 
William Tait Patterson 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
No, the error was ours. The year 1860 
was Ralph Connor’s first year, not his 
last. —THE EDITORS 


Improvement 
...Congratulations on the December 
1959-January 1960 issue. All the mate- 
rial was very interesting, and I thought 
this issue was an improvement over 
previous ones. 

Lyle Pierson 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Flint-South, Michigan 


Say It Again! 

... You have a lot of good reading in the 
December-January issue, but I have one 
criticism. It does not carry nearly as 
much paid advertising as it should in 
view of its excellent editorial content! 
The issue has only six pages, in contrast 
to about sixty-six pages of editorial 


| content. How come? 


You have a publication that—in my 
judgment—has a great deal to offer the 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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advertiser of consumer goods of all kinds. | 
Kiwanians are “influentials” and they | 
have good incomes. And you are sup- 
plying them with a magazine that, I dare 
say, is read avidly from cover to cover. 
What more could any advertiser ask? 


fictive | __—_—__ IT'S KIWANIS DATES! 


The December-January issue, because it 
is timed to introduce the Kiwanis ad- 
ministrative year, is released immedi- 
ately after Christmas, when advertising 


From Fairbanks, Alaska 
"als Dates are Sweet! Es? : 
5 youve hoped f to Fort Lauderdale, Florida... 





is generally down. Actually, in the past Profits of nearly $1300.00 in 1958—and over $2100.00 in 1959—is the success story 
two years, paid advertising in The of the Kiwanis Club of Fort Lauderdale with KIWANIS DATES. They write... 
Kiwanis Magazine has increased by one- "We had a most successful KIWANIS DATE campaign this 
third. —THE EDITORS year. The membership took more interest this year for as 

you have said, Kiwanis Dates really sell themselves. Folks 





Backward Buttonholes who bought last year were anxious to re-order.” 
..Okay, Mr. Editor, let’s pay closer at- 
tention to photo cuts or International 
President Albert will start a new trend 
of wearing Kiwanis pins on the right- 


Your Kiwanis Club has the same opportunity as Fairbanks or 
Fort Lauderdale. Send for complete details of this sensa- 
tional fund-raising plan for your Club N-O-W! 
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Leonard A. (Doc) Bak . . 

(Doc) Baker 9 | Kiwanis Club, P.O. Box 813 

Lieutenant Governor Af 4 - 

Miami Beach, Florida 3 / | Santa Monica, Cal. 
You're right, Doc. The photo in question, RCE} | Without obligation, please send the KIWANIS DATE 
reproduced correctly below, appeared in | Srochure, tegether with complete Getalls of the “esntine- 
be , 7 | ing profit’ plan. 
News and Events,” December-January Send today for the 16mm, We would like to use the Kiwanis Date Film for our pro- 
issue. It was inadvertently “flopped” sound-color Kiwanis Date | gram of 
(reversed) by our printers. Although our tote R — how | (This information for Kiwanis Clubs only) 
photo made it appear so, former Presi- ur 1960 fund — | 
dent Herbert Hoover and Boys’ Clubs a en NAME___ a —_——ee re 

. ing problems quickly and | ae 
of American Director John Gleason do . * att 
; easily. No obligation. | CLUB 

not own suits with buttonholes and = 
pockets on the right side, which is the | ADDRESS.__ 





wrong side. And International President 
Albert most certainly wears his Kiwanis 
lapel pin on the left side, which is the 
right side. —THE EDITORS 
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UTIL-O-BALLS 


Suen odes tod totet, [| NEW GETZEM ie fortified with q 
QUMOX hormone attractant an ) 
ToD fe. erent Ps Pex d concentrated food odors fish love. One tube 
gives them 600 ft. for catches dozens of fish. Not an oil that stays on 
only $1.00... and ever r surface. Instead, it disperses, penetrates deep 
UTIL-O- B ALL you sell S| into water. Legal in every state. Only $1.25 
puts 50¢ in your pocket! per tube (3 for $2.95). Six - aly apo nn 
needed wichoice: Trout. Cat. Carp. Other fresh water 
© Homeney re Sales Ss Salmon. Other salt water. 30- ~~. money- 
rite today +¢ 
for free sample and full information. back guarantee. Postpaid except ).D.'s. 
LEHIGH SALES & PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1331 Court St., Allentown, Pa. NORKIN LABORATORIES, Dept. KW-30N 


809 Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 


INSTANT GARDENING awazinc NEW PRE-SEEDED 
“Deal?” FLOWER MAT Automatically Grows into i ag RAINBOW GARDEN 


..What kind of a “deal” did Alfred Balk ONLY $mOO & 
or someone else have with the Chamber . 
of Commerce of Orlando (see “Florida’s 






























Extraordinary Gardener,” February y: 
issue) to misrepresent to the unknow- ao a A " 
ing public that Cypress Gardens is lo- Ss RON ete : Pentse 
cated near Orlando? SS Bay’ Bs Ty BOO 
A lot of people know that is is near | @—— a 18 FEET LONG 


ae 
FLOWER-MATIC isa 


UNROLL IT sit 
sone detel PRE-SEEDED MAT that 
useless driving. world femens py Bendre et i* 1 @ Unrolis on Garden Soil. 
: mers have already re - order WATER Lp 
Frank H. Davidson ey bd isa eneiptepe eheereent cellulose Ee. 7 ce wey per Hoeing, Weeding. 
ons ; et impregnated with choice premium seeds seed. 
Member, Kiwanis Club | ‘st impregnated wit prevent mildew and fun- __, WATCH IT GROW ea @ Gives Thousands of colorful flowers from 


Edwardsville. Illinois gus, insuring high germination. Safe from Spring to Frost. 
° wind, birds, rain and wash-out. Weeds are @ Saves many dollars on Garden and Land- 
smothered. Seedling ed within days and ~ scaping costs. 
ut car 


Winter Haven, but many others don’t Grow thousands of of gor eous flowers with no 
a. . back- a og work er 100 different kinds 
know where it is; this can cause a lot of | and varieties, some up to 6” across. Many re- 
seed and bloom again each year. Developed by : 





..No deal. Cypress Gardens is located flowers within weeks. pet to any size or 

m Wint Heo hich i ich shape, place around shrubs, ; patios, rock-gardens, boxes, ete. ass yo ORDER NOW! Sorry. NoC. O. D.'s. 
ear inter aven, which ts eighteen dollars, work, weeding and hoeing, mulching and hand planting. Avail- 

miles from Lakeland and fifty miles from | fia,'" DWARF Aa” he QI ay eg ty FLOWER-MATIC, Dept. PL-546, 

Orlando. —THE EDITORS se00 to. Us conditionally SGUARANTEED to GROW flowers by the armful. 31 Second Ave. ¢ New York 3, N.Y. 
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CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS DUE 
IN CHICAGO BY APRIL 27 





THe peapiine for resolutions to be con- 
sidered at the June 26-30 Kiwanis 
International convention is April 27. As 
provided by the International by-laws, 
proposed resolutions must be in the 
hands of the International secretary no 
later than sixty days before the con- 
vention opens 

On April 29-30 the International Com- 
mittee on Resolutions will meet in Chi- 
cago to consider all proposed resolutions. 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 





KIWANIS WINS TENTH FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARD 


For THe tenth consecutive year Kiwanis International has won a coveted 
Freedoms Foundation award for “unusual patriotic service.” The award, cov- 
ering Kiwanis activities during 1959, was presented on February 22 to Inter- 
national President Albert J. Tully at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, the founda- 
tion’s headquarters. President Albert also accepted on behalf of Kiwanis an 
encased George Washington Medal of Honor. The only other organization to 
win the same type of award in 1959 was the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

In the past, Freedoms Foundation has cited specific Kiwanis programs in 
making its presentation. In 1950 and 1951, for example, “It’s Fun to Live in 
America” literature merited an award. The Ballot Battalion concept was hon- 
ored in 1952, as were the “Minuteman” pamphlets in 1954. This year, however, 
the Freedoms Foundation award was based on a composite of year-long 
activities. Among the programs that made Kiwanis International a 1959 win- 
ner were: (Agriculture and Conservation) Farm/City Week, 4-H work, and 
tree planting; (Public and Business Affairs—United States) safety and senior 
citizens programs, US-Canada Good Will Week, Ballot Battalion, and civil 
defense and mental health projects; (Support of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims) promotion of church attendance, the Work and Pray for Permanent 
Peace and Green Candle of Hope programs, Dial a Prayer, and support of 
the Religion in American Life campaign; (Boys and Girls Work) Kids’ Day, 
Youth in Goverment days, and work with scouts, boys’ clubs, and the handi- 
capped; (Vocational Guidance) Career Day programs, Air Age Education 
tours, scholarships, and the teacher recruitment program. 

The Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge is a non-profit, non-sectarian, 
and non-political group that, since 1949, annually recognizes individual and 
group efforts to preserve the American way of life. Under its charter, the 
foundation exists: (1) “To Create and Build an understanding of the 
spirit and philosophy of the Constitution and Bill of Rights and of our ‘bundle’ 
of indivisible political and economic freedoms inherent in them.” (2) “To 
Inspire Love of Freedom and to support 
the spiritual unity born of the belief 
that man is a dignified human being, 
created in the image of his Maker, and 
by that fact possessor of certain inalien- 
able rights.” 


WELCOME 


EAST LIVERPOOI 





1960 OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 
OFF THE PRESSES EARLY 


Srartinc from scratch in January, the 
Records Department of the Kiwanis 
International General Office produces an 
organization directory that grows each 
year. The 1960 official Directory is equal 
in size to the telephone directory of a 
city of 50,000. 

Completed and mailed to club secre- 
taries last month (two weeks earlier 
than usual), the directory lists each 
club, address of president and secretary, : 
and meeting time and place. In addition, CLUBS MEET AT 
all International and district officers and 
chairmen are listed. A section of recom- TRAVELERS 
mended hotels and motels is included 
for the convenience of traveling Ki- 
wanians. Material for the directory came 
from 4675 club election reports, from 
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COMMERCE 





letters, telephone calls, and telegrams. 

Individual members who desire a per- 
sonal copy may order it through club 
secretaries. The cost is $1.00. Directories 
are not available to the general public 
or for circularization purposes. 


At the city limits of East Liverpool, 
Ohio, motorists find a convenient guide 
to club meetings and are welcomed 
at the same time. East Liverpool Ki- 
wanians erected the sign to aid the 
Chamber of Commerce promote the city. 
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NEW CLUB 


HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis Clubs built during the month of January. 


NEW CLUB 
Miracle Mile, Great Falls, Montana...... 


Jackson Southwest, Mississippi.......... 


Crichton, Mobile, Alabama.............. 
I, CN, CII. vie vc vossivcccwacese 


SPONSOR 


Great Falls and West Great Falls, Montana 
Dcksiceawebew Jackson, North Jackson, and 

Capital City, Jackson, Mississippi 
a ee he oa Mobile, Alabama 
Winarewaduwaees Lima, Ohio 





CIRCLE K PRESIDENT HONORED 


THE PRESIDENT of Circle K International, 
Robert Maxwell, has been named “Citi- 
zen of the Year” by his home town 
Chamber of Commerce. He received the 
award at a January banquet in Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Bob is a member of the Circle K Club 
of Ohio Wesleyan University in Dela- 
ware, as well as a resident of the town. 
In making the award, the Chamber of 
Commerce cited Bob’s leadership of 
more than 5000 Circle K college men in 
the United States and Canada. 





MILITARY MEMBERSHIP CHANGE 


Tue International Board of Trustees 
wishes to remind clubs that the “Military 
Service” classification of membership, 
as provided in the Official Attendance 
Rules, was eliminated December 31, 1959. 
Clubs are urged to change military mem- 
bers to active members, with the sug- 
gested classification of “Armed Forces” 
or simply “Military.” Such members may 
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typewriters 


Standard 
Office 
Typewriter 





1959 FARM/CITY WEEK 
DESCRIBED AS BIGGEST 

More THAN 9000 United States and Ca- 
nadian communities participated in the 
1959 observance of Farm/City Week. 
This fact, constituting a record for the 
annual event, was revealed in a recent 
report of the National Farm/City Week 
Committee. 

The report, which summarized the 
1959 program, also noted that Farm 
City Week received an estimated 50,000 
inches of newspaper publicity, as well 
as countless radio and television spot 
announcements. More than 2100 Farm 
City Week kits were distributed to 
Kiwanis clubs and other participating 
groups. The past year was the fourth 
consecutive year that National Farm 
City Week was co-ordinated by Kiwanis 
International. 





be granted a leave of absence if their 
military duties require their absence 
from the club’s area. 


... write 
best of all 
... because 
they’re built 
best of all 


Lightweight 
Portable 











In a demonstration of family felicity, 
Sterling H. Nelson, member of the Salt 
Lake City, Utah club, will buy, over 
the next five years, $1000 in Series E 
bonds for each of his twenty-two grand- 
children and three children of a neyhew. 
The investments will insure college edu- 
cations for the youngsters. Through the 
photograph of Sterling and kin, the 
US Government wants to remind other 
citizens to buy bonds for the future. 


Delure 
Portable 


Meet the Olympia Family of Precision 
Typewriters—preferred the world over 
for their quality, value and ease of oper- 
ation. There’s one designed for every 
typing need — whether for office, home, 
school or travel use. Each features the 
finest in typing aids—from convenient 
half-spacing to exclusive spring-cush- 
ioned keytops. Precision-built to the 
highest standards in Europe's largest, 
most modern typewriter factory. See— 
test—compare an Olympia before you 
decide on any other typewriter. See 
Yellow Pages for nearest dealer. 













GET THE FULL STORY 
SET TO MUSIC — FREE! 


For a free copy of the 
lively new Olympia 
Typewriter Song mail 
this coupon today. You'll 


OLYMPIA DIVISION, Dept. K1 
Inter-Continental Trading Corporation 
90 West Street, New York 6, New York 








receive an actual 3314 Name 
R.P.M. phonograph rec- 

ord card, by Columbia - 
Records, with vocal by Address 
4 Chicks and Chuck. City 





Zone____ State 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 7) 


UN OVERSEAS JOBS CO TO 
SENIOR CITIZENS 
At a Time when the trend in other fields 
often is just the opposite, “retired older 
men without financial or family cares” 
are given preference for jobs in at least 
one area by the United Nations. Accord- 
ing to the publication Covering The UN, 
the Technical Assistance Recruiting 
Service of the United Nations is seeking 
older men of this description to fill 
technical assistance posts overseas 
Experts in hundreds of fields are 
needed. The publication reports that job 
preference always goes to men with 
more than fifteen years’ experience in 
any field. Although many applications 
are received from recent college grad- 
uates, the final decision as to who gets 
the jobs is made by the country that 
contacts the UN agency for a list of 
candidates. Covering the UN reports 
that foreign governments will take only 
a specialist that can boast of a long, 
thorough background in his field. 





DEATHS 
Charles R. Crooke, Mountain 
View, California; governor, Cali- 
fornia - Nevada- Hawaii District, 


1936 











PUBLIC 


CLUBS TO PRESENT 
FIFTY STAR FLAGS 


The International Committee on Public 
and Business Affairs—United States, as 
part of its 1960 program, is encouraging 
clubs to present the new fifty-star flag 
to schools, churches, and other appro- 
priate groups. The new flag becomes 
official on July 4 

Clubs planning to present flags may 
order them from the General Office. 
Flags of varying sizes and types of ma- 
terial are shown on page 20 of the 
Official Supplies Catalog. 





MARCH MAILING FOR BALLOT 
BATTALION KITS 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE on Public 
and Business Affairs—United States has 
prepared a new Ballot Battalion Kit that 
will be mailed to all clubs during March. 

Revised with an eye to the 1960 “CQ” 
program, the Ballot Battalion kits are 
designed to help club committees on 
Public and Business Affairs stimulate 
interest in April primary elections. The 
kits will place emphasis on self-infor- 
mation, both on candidates and issues 
involved. Suggested procedures for con- 
ducting a Ballot Battalion campaign are 
included, as well as sample publicity 
media such as posters, buttons, and 
pamphlets. 








In California Past International Pres- 
ident H. Park Arnold presents Bob Hope 
with a Crusade for Freedom Certificate 
of Appreciation. As a member of the 
Southern California Crusade committee, 
Park made the award in recognition of 
Bob’s services to the Crusade, the pri- 
vate American organization that backs 
Radio Free Europe’s broadcasts to 76 
million people behind the Iron Curtain. 
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RELATIONS 


can help your club grow 


.../n service 
...én size 


.../n community esteem 


In large measure the aim of each 
Kiwanis club is to help its commu- 
to help itself. This means that 
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BUOYANT BRIEFS 


THE FIRST MEETING of 1960 was the occa- 
sion for stock-taking by the Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma club. A forty-two year 
history was recalled by fourteen char- 
ter members, who were honored at the 
meeting. The fourteen, all stil! active, 
have a combined 588 years of service. 


THE Ramona, CALIFORNIA club holds the 
distinction of being the only club in 
Kiwanis International to hold regular 
Saturday morning meetings. Since many 
of the members commute to San Diege 
(thirty-five miles) during the weeX, 
charter members agreed that a weekday 
luncheon or dinner meeting was not ap- 
propriate. The club reports that since 
Ramona is a semi-rural comraunity, 
early risers are in the majority, and 
fellowship around the breaktast table 
suits everyone. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> Dr. Guy N. Magness, University City 
club, St. Louis, Missouri: Received Wil- 
liam A. Howe Award from American 
School Association “for outstanding 
service in school health for the children 
and youth of America.” 


> Walter F. Patenge, Lansing, Michigan, 
International Trustee: Named director 
of the newly organized Michigan State 
Chamber of Commerce. 








comrnunity support. In order to de- 
this support, each club must 


an intelligent, vigorcus, and 
continuing program of external pub- 
lie relations. Such a program will 
make the community aware of 








DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 





WHENEVER THE SPEAKER GETS INTERESTING 
OLD NOISY SHOES GETS RESTLESS / 











>» Edgar W. Schergens, Tell City, In- 
diana: Named president of the National 
Editorial Association. 


> Victor L. Toft, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Named “Automotive Man of the Year’ 
by the Automotive Warehouse Dis- 
tributors Association and presented a 
trophy by former President Harry S. 
Truman. 


’ 


> Dr. Ernest G. Bashor, Los Angeles, 








its members individually, expect to 
provide a substantial measure of 
leadership to their community. Since 
high morale is essential to leader- 
ship, the maintenance of high morale 
among its members is a paramount 
obligation of every club. 

The term internal public relations 

covers those measures through which 
high club morale is achieved and 
maintained. The club bul- 
letin is one such measure. 
So is the Kiwanis road 
sign. And each time a club 
member is given individ- 
ual recognition, the mo- 
rale of the-entire club is 
strengthened. 

There are many ways 
in which a club can im- 
prove its external and its 
internal public relations. 


General Office 


California: Selected president-elect of 
the American College of Osteopathic 
Surgeons. 


> W. C. (Bill) Jarnagin, Storm Lake, 
Iowa: Named “Outstanding Citizen for 
1960” by the Storm Lake Chamber of 
Commerce. 


>» Clifford Fields, Greenfield, Indiana: 
Elected to a four-year term as mayor 
of Greenfield. 


These are set forth in a clear and 
practical manner in an outstanding 
guide, the Handbook for Kiwanis 
Public Relations Chairmen. It may 
be ordered through your club sec- 
retary. Use it to help your club grow 
-in service, in size, in community 
esteem—through a dynamic and 
thoroughgoing public relations 
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movies! | CLUB CLINIC 


Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
\them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis Internationgi, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


“Atlantic Outboard Crossing” 
“South American Fishing” 
“Water Skiing Thrills” 





and many more 
In beautiful 16 mm color 


NO MONEY DOWN! 


Florida iss 


Perfect for your meeting 
No charge— 
you pay only return postage 


See your nearby Johnson Outboard 
Motor dealer for list to choose from. 





_Q. One of the members of our club 
| missed our meeting on January 7. He 
|had attended the meeting of a neigh- 
| boring club earlier on December 29. 
|He wants that attendance credited for 
the meeting of our club that he missed 
on January 7. According to the at- 
tendance rules, attendance for the first 
meeting in the month can be made up 
by visiting another club six days be- 
fore that meeting. Am I right in in- 
terpreting the attendance rules as not 
permitting the meeting attended on 
December 29 to be credited for the 
meeting missed on January 7? 


A. No. The rule with reference to mak- 
ing up attendance before the first meet- 


directory. If you prefer, your secretary 
May order a copy of the directory for 
you with order blanks that are printed 
on the last page of every directory. The 
price is $1.00. 


Q. At our annual meeting last year we 
elected a sergeant-at-arms. Is this ser- 
geant-at-artns a member of our board 
of directors? 


A. Not by virtue of holding this office. 
Article I, Section 1 of the International 
Bylaws provides that the officers of a 
chartered club shall be a president, 
immediate past président, one or more 
vice presidents, treasurer, and a secre- 
tary. The bylaws further provide that 


Lovely \% acre sites in Central Florida hills, 
lake, grove area $395, no money down, 
$10 a month « Suburb of Ocala, high and 
dry « Streets, utilities ¢ 22 miles to Gulf 
Beaches « Fish, hunt ¢ Invest or retire 
FREE color folder « Write Dept. 605-H 
Rainbow Park, Box 521, Ocala, Fle 






ing in the month was changed by the 
International Board of Trustees last 
October. The new rule provides that a 
member may make up any meeting 
missed during a calendar month by 
attending a meeting of another club 
six days prior to the beginning or six 
days after the end of the month in 
which he missed a meeting. Under the 
present rules, the attendance of your 
member at a meeting of another club 
on December 29 can be credited as at- 


tendance at your club on January 7. 


there may be a president-elect, assis- 
tant secretary, or assistant treasurer. 
This section also provides that the offi- 
cers together with at least seven di- 
rectors shall constitute the board of 
directors. Because the International By- 
laws do not classify a sergeant-at-arms 
as an officer of a club, a sergeant-at- 
arms is not a member of the board of 
directors. 


MINSTREL SHOWS 


FOR ORGANIZATIONS 


PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 
NEEDED - PRICE $12.50 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


» JACK ADAIR 


ROCK FALLS * ILL.* 






Q. Ours is a small club. Moist our club 
have all of the committees listed in the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws, or 


Q. At our district mid-winter meeting may we eliminate some of them? 























ALL NEW 









Fo.p-Kinc 
FOLDING 
TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social groups, 
attention! Direct - from - 


and all organizations. Our new 
MONROE 1960 FOLD-KING 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
are unmatched for — dure 
bility. U 
egpenvence New As. auto 
matic lock on pedestals and legs. 
FREE BIG 1960 CATALOG 
LOW DIRECT PRICES 
Shows the full ne of Monree Fold-King 
tedles feldiag chairs teble ond 
risers, portable reem 
beerds Also lists prices. 
Gecownts terms Owr Sed yoor 
THE MONROE COMPANY 
16 Church Street, Colfax, lowe 





the following question arose: Does a 
member who is granted a leave of 
absence from his club still get credit 
for perfect attendance? 


A. No. The Official Attendance Rules 
now provide that the board of directors 
of a club may grant a leave of absence 
“for illness or travel outside of the 
United States and Canada or military 
service by a member outside of his own 
club area in excess of thirty days but 
not exceeding six months.” The rule 
further provides that when a member 
returns he may make up the missed 
meetings provided the made-up meet 
ings occurred during a period after his 
return not exceeding the length of his 
leave of absence. 


Q. I plan to drive to Miami-Miami 
| Beach for the International convention 
| in June. Can I get a list of the club 
| meetings in the towns I will pass 
| through on my way to and from the 
convention? 





| A. The names of all clubs, together with 
the time and place of their meetings, 
are listed in the 1960 official Kiwanis 
International Directory. You can make 
a list of the towns you will pass through 
from your club secretary’s copy of the 


A. None of the committees should be 
eliminated. However, two or three com- 
mittees may be combined into one. The 
simplest way of accomplishing this is 
to appoint the same men to the com- 
mittees that are to be combined, As 
membership grows and it becomes pos- 
sible to have all of the committees, the 
combined committees may be separated 
by appointing men to only one commit- 
tee. This procedure requires no amend- 
ment of your club bylaws now or at 
the time the committees are to be 
separated. 


Q. Is our club legally responsible for 
injuries to youth at dances or other ac- 
tivities sponsored by the club on public 


property? 


A. The general rule is that any organi- 
zation sponsoring an activity involving 
others is responsible for accidents caused 
by any negligence of the club or its 
agents. It is recommended that clubs 
secure liability insurance covering 
specific activities in which large groups 
are involved. It is also recommended 
that all clubs incorporate so that in the 
event judgments are obtained against 
the club, the members may not be held 
individually responsible. 
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EDITORIAL 








You can’t beat 


SOMETHING 
with nothing 


By 
DR. KENNETH D. WELLS 


President, Freedoms Foundation 





Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 


W.... FAITH is gone, there can be no salvation. Through 
the ages, spiritual leaders have acted to generate a sense of 
God in man. 

Evangelists in all eras have spoken again and again to 
their hearers, repeating and repeating their admonitions. 
They know that only when the inner heart prods the outer 
mind will people speak up with the convictions that have 
taken years to build. 

Freedom also rests on a fundamental faith—a belief in God. 
I learned this best in a schoolroom in the Russian Ukraine 
when my eldest son, Ken Wells II, and myself were visiting 
an elementary schoolroom. There, in the presence of our 
“official” guides, I asked an attractive, fortyish teacher, who 
said she had lived in Chicago as a child, “How do you teach 
your children the difference between right and wrong?” I 
was fully unprepared for the explosive answer and the 
gestures of scorn that accompanied it. “Ha,” she said, “you 
think I am a fool. Things may be accurate or inaccurate. 
They may follow the scientific rule or leave the rule, but 
there is no such thing as right or wrong. Bah! You call your- 
self educated.... You are prattling old capitalist ideas of mor- 
ality. Next you will tell me about conscience that never ex- 
isted. Then you will tell me about God. 

“Lenin made a fool of your God. Don’t tell me about right 
or wrong and don’t ask me to believe there is such a thing. 
When we need information, our scientific leaders give us the 
truth for us to impart to these children.” 

Without the premise and promise of God, without faith, 
freedom and liberty dissolve to mere materialistic mechanics. 
Under a rule book written by man, called the State—which 
can be changed at any time and whose purpose is to control 
the actions, hearts and minds, and total life of everyone, life 
is futile. This thesis is at the practical heart of all Soviet 
Socialist life. 

The abandonment of the spiritual basis of freedom is, of 
course, totally impossible, for it is the heart of all natural 
law. And if it was to be clouded over or set aside by socialist 
atheist domination for a few short years, the structure of 
America, its Constitution, and entire heritage would be 
smashed and discarded, requiring a new bloody revolution, 
as in 1776, to regain a foothold on freedom’s path. 

One of America’s wisest and most courageous clergymen 
added a footnote to a letter he kindly addressed to me during 
Chairman Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, and he said, 
“to applaud and honor Mr. Khrushchev, the prince of darkness, 
is to paralyze one’s moral and physical qualities. It is like 
applauding the Roman soldiers at the cross of Jesus. The 
most we can do is to be icily regular in receiving him.” Yet 
many Americans did applaud this butcher of the Ukraine. 
Why? Is it because we are confused? Is it because we like 
propaganda circuses? Is it because we have accepted world 
socialism’s bloody thesis for slave life? No, I think not. I be- 
lieve we, as a citizenry, have accepted slowly and almost 
unknowingly half-way standards. As a people, our individual 
word is not as binding on us as it should be and as it once 
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was. We need to individually say what we mean and mean 
what we say! As a people in these perilous times, we cannot 
and must not be naive about the onrushing nature of Lenin’s 
socialist advances. You can’t beat the something of planned 
socialism with nothing. There is a zeal in Soviet socialists 
today based on their purpose of ruling the world. They have 
a passion for this. They intend to talk us out of our way of 
life or shoot us out of our way of life, or in any way they can 
press their fake religion on the Western World. 

No, we cannot, we must not be simple-minded about the 
nature of what we are up against. Isn’t it plain to all of us 
that naive, half-informed, or half-hearted patriots are defi- 
cient citizens in today’s world? We need be wary of the 
pseudo-liberal funambulists who try to make us believe their 
socialist schemes are working for progress and the develop- 
ment of the western culture and the enlargement of the spirit 
of man on one side, while they play footsie under the table 
with communist ideas and often with communists. They are 
worse than the Tories of Revolutionary times. 

They are trying to substitute atheism and materialism for 
the something that’s based on the conviction of the individual 
made in the image of his maker; for the something that 
is the idea that every person’s key to his own home is 
sacred from arbitrary government grasp; to the something 
that there is hope and opportunity for every little boy or girl 
no matter whether they grew up in a house with one ‘chimney 
or in a house with seven chimneys. Yes, such substitutions 
are being attempted today. It is long past time to hurl our 
individualistic faith against them worldwide. This to me is 
what Kiwanis has done so beautifiully! 

We of Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge, having exa- 
mined myriad programs throughout the United States in- 
tended to bulwark and improve our national citizenship, 
must come inevitably to the proud conclusion that Kiwanis, 
with its many programs, has been doing a vast and powerful 
work on behalf of this republic unparalleled in the history 
of voluntary services clubs. 

Perhaps no more potent or proper declaration has been 
written about our republic than one that appeared in “The 
Invisible Power,’’ booklet number 12 in the Kiwanis 
Minuteman series, to which Freedoms Foundation gave one 
of its first awards. It said: “You and I are part of a way of 
life in which we believe. It is our loyalties which will pre- 
serve this way of life. We stand to be counted as loyal to 
those principles which made us a great people. Our mutual 
strength and hope lie in this invisible force, this spirit of 
America. How strong is it today? How invincible will it be 
tomorrow? As strong and invincible as you and I as indi- 
viduals make it.” 

I have been long convinced that our generation of Ameri- 
cans will not settle for a tie with Soviet socialism, any more 
than past Americans have settled for ties with Toryism, 
Kaiserism, or Nazism. There is no stalemate in life. Things 
are either living or dying, growing or diminishing. The 
American dream is young. The future is great. We are ready 
to live and, if necessary, die for those things, the only things 
that are important in the lives of man—his liberty, his free- 
dom. In every spiritual and political and economic sense, the 
great hope is that we will not be late when the final cry of 
combat for our spiritually-based, dynamic, productive, capi- 
talistic system meets its final challenge from the whole of 
brutal socialism. 


A COUNTRY’S CHARACTER, like the character of any man, de- 
pends on how hard its people fight for what they believe in. 
We know how to win against subversion at home and treason 
and treachery from the Soviet enemy. Our weapons are the 
same weapons as at Valley Forge in 1777-1778. What are 
they? Belief in God, faith in man, hard work, loyalty to 
country and kin. Loyalty to the verities for which men lie 
at Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, Anzio, and Heartbreak Ridge. 
Yes, unyielding, honorable patriotism is the something that 
in our time will win decisively over the nothingness of so- 
cialistic atheism. THE END 
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OQ SUNNY DAY IN 1952, the 
respected, distinguished-looking 
New York Congressman Emanuel 
Celler walked onto the floor of the 
US House of Representatives with 
three shopping baskets under his 
arm, set them on a table, and began 
pulling out their contents. Each bas- 
ket, it turned out, contained the same 
collection of drugs, razor blades, and 
dentifrices. As Celler told his star- 
tled colleagues, he had bought each 
basketful in a different outlet of the 


same chain drug store in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area—one in the 
District of Columbia, one in a suburb 
in Maryland, and one across the dis- 
trict line in Virginia. 

“TI purchased ten cubic centimeters 
of u. forty protamine zinc Lilly in- 
sulin, used by diabetics,” announced 
the Congressman, displaying one of 
the bottles of pills. “The price in the 
District of Columbia was ninety- 
eight cents. The price in Maryland,” 
he said, pulling out an identical bot- 
tle from the second basket, “was 
$1.29. In Virginia,” and now he waved 
an identical bottle from the third 
basket, “the same article was sold at 
$1.48....I would like to know, why 
those differences in prices?” 

What prompted Congressman Cel- 
ler to go shopping in three different 
business sections and to take the 
time of the US Congress telling about 
it was a floor debate about the vir- 
tues of “fair trade.” Fair trade, which 
means, roughly, that a customer 
ought to pay the same price for a 
product no matter where he buys it, 
is an issue that has plagued busi- 
nessmen as well as legislators since 
the turn of the century. The hard 
core of the controversy, whether the 
government should protect minimum 
retail prices of brand-name goods, 
has been debated everywhere from 
little country stores to the legisla- 
tures in every state and in the na- 
tion’s capitol. 


The outcomes of these debates 
have varied. On Capitol Hill, the 
idea of enforcing uniform retail 
prices and prohibiting discounts to 
consumers was rejected in every 
Congress from 1914 to 1930. In forty- 
five states, however, it was accepted 
—in most of them during the Great 
Depression—and enforced until six- 
teen state supreme courts ruled the 
laws unconstitutional. 

In the early 1950’s, fair trade once 
again became an issue in Congress 


| Should the federal government support retail prices? Small businessmen say ‘‘Yes"’ if 
small business is to survive. Others argue that more, not less competition, is needed 


when several business groups tried 
to stop retail price competition on 
scores of products ranging from 
automobiles to building materials, 
drugs, cosmetics, farm equipment, 
furniture, foods, clothing, alcoholic 
beverages, hardware, and a host of 
others. The measure debated by 
Congressman Ceiler embodied one 
of their plans—to outlaw selling at 
less than the manufacturer-recom- 
mended retail price. And the ques- 
tion he asked loosened a flood of 
arguments from people on both sides 
of the fair trade controversy. 

The fair trading retailers, who 
want government assurance that 
stable pricing shal! be maintained, 
argue that without enforced prices 
the cut-raters will force them out of 
existence. As a small retailer elo- 
quently told a group of legislators: 
“If you believe that the small inde- 
pendent retailer is a vital part of our 
economy and if you are concerned 
about the tremendous, growing 
power of the giant retailing corpora- 
tions and if you want to do some- 
thing to prevent the independent 
retailer from becoming the ‘vanish- 
ing American,’ I urge you to support 
fair trade.” 

“If you let competition go unbri- 
dled,” another retailer warned the 
same group, “as surely as the night 
follows the day, the biggest and the 
strongest will survive and the small- 
est will die. All you’re doing is turn- 


ing the economy over to the giants.” 

The “giants” feared by the fair 
traders are the supermarkets, the 
chain stores, and the large depart- 
ment stores, which are accused of 
putting the independents out of busi- 
ness. They do it, the fair traders 
charge, by offering “loss leaders”— 
a few nationally-advertised articles 
that they sell below cost—and thus 
attract so many customers that their 
little competitors eventually fold up. 

More frequently than not, accord- 
ing to the representatives of small 
retailers, the customer also loses out 
in the long run. A South Carolina 
bicycle dealer has offered as an ex- 
ample his own experience with lawn 
mowers, which he at one time sold 
as a sideline. The business was good 
until the state supreme court struck 
down fair trade as unconstitutional, 
he said. Then a local supermarket 
started to sell lawn mowers for prices 
30 per cent below the bicycle dealer’s 
cost. Suddenly the dealer was with- 
out customers. 

“The point is,” he complains, “that 
the supermarket kept the price down 
for only one season. The next sum- 
mer I was out of business and the 
prices went right up again.” 

The fair trade proponents point to 
tactics of this sort as the major cause 
of what they consider an alarming 
number of retail store bankruptcies. 
According to their statistics, 21,288 of 
them, or 41 per cent of business 
bankruptcies between 1953 and 1957, 
struck down the small retailers. The 
toll, they charge, was heaviest in 
nonfair-trade states such as Indiana, 
where eighteen drug stores went 
under in one county alone within 
two years after the supreme court 
annulled the fixed price act. 

Fair traders insist that despite the 
mayhem they cause among the small 
retailers, price-cutters offer no real 
bargain. They cut the prices of a few 
brand-name articles as a “come-on,” 
but once they get the customer into 
the store, they strip him clean by 
selling him unbranded merchandise 
at fabulous markups. A representa- 
tive of a large cosmetics maker, who 
studied the operations of a large 
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price-cutting department store, de- 
scribed its pricing method this way: 

“They will take a bottle of sixty- 
five-cent nail enamel and mark it 
down to forty-five cents, and then 
take a bottle of nail polish remover, 
which is a twenty-cent seller, price 
it at one dollar, and mark it down to 
sixty cents. Now, the woman figures 
she saved twenty cents on the bottle 
of enamel and forty cents on the bot- 
tle of remover, while in fact she was 
robbed of twenty cents.” 

Mike Mermey, director of the drug 
industry-supported Bureau of Edu- 
cation on Fair Trade, has described 
how this is done on a large scale by 
discount houses selling unbranded 
merchandise. 

“We shopped one of them on vita- 
mins, the 100-capsule bottles,” he 
says. “That fellow’s price represented 
a profit on his delivered cost of 269 
per cent. We went into therapeutic 
vitamins and found that his margin 
on sales was 59.5 per cent. Ascorbic 
acid, 62.5 per cent, 166.7 per cent on 
costs. That is the fellow who says 
that he can sell for less....” 

Nor is there any justification in 
the minds of fair traders for the oft- 
expressed fear that fair trade would 
destroy competition and leave the 
customer at the mercy of the manu- 
facturer. “If anyone fair trades and 
sets too high a price on his commod- 
ity, competition will beat him to the 
punch in the marketplace,” explains 
a prominent California fair trade 
supporter. According to him and 
many others, the price competition 
will merely shift from the retailer’s 
to the producer’s level, since the 
manufacturers will vie to set the 
lowest fair trade price on comparable 
goods. 

“There are seventy-nine brands of 
tooth paste that I know about,” says 
Mermey, “and their prices range 
from four cents an ounce to twenty- 
nine cents an ounce. There are sixty- 
two brands of aspirin, and each brand 
in addition competes with hundreds 
of analgesics....” 


Awnp He reramers, say the fair 
traders, will compete also. As one of 
their most ardent supporters points 
out, price underbidding is only one 
way in which a store tries to attract 


customers. “There is also service 
competition,” says Wisconsin Sena- 
tor William Proxmire. “There is com- 
petition of location and convenience. 
There is competition of personality 
between the owners and employees 
of different stores. There is advertis- 
ing competition. There is merchan- 
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dising competition. There is inventory 
competition.” ; 

Arguments such as these have at 
one time or another in the past con- 
vinced legislators in all but three 
states—Vermont, Missouri, and Texas 
—that fair trade should be enacted. 
One very important group of law- 
makers, however, has remained un- 
convinced: the members of the US 
Congress. Whenever the fair traders 
asked them for a federal pricing act 
that would offset the damage done 
to their cause by the supreme court 
decisions in sixteen states, they ran 
head-on into a barrage of objections. 

The cries of protest have come 
helter-skelter from all corners of the 
country—from economists in Penn- 
sylvania, consumers’ groups in Cali- 
fornia, discount-house owners in the 
Midwest and in the South. But un- 
coordinated as they are, the indig- 
nant “free traders” found powerful 
allies in a half-dozen government 
agencies that oppose fair trade as 
price boosting and therefore infla- 
tionary, and in the states’ righters, 
who have seen in the federal pricing 
bill further encroachment upon state 
powers. Singularly and collectively, 
these groups counter the fair trader’s 
proposals with a battery of argu- 
ments as long as a modern-day gro- 
cery bill. 

Right off the bat, the free traders 
deny that fair trade would be easy to 
enforce, as the National Association 
of Retail Trade has insisted, and 
backed their statement with the 
testimony of General Electric, which 
spent $1 million on 3000 fair trade 
suits and then gave up the cause in 
despair. 

“You can never bring enough fair 
trade suits unless you are going to 
hire a whole army of investigators 
for the Federal Trade Commission,” 
argued a representative of the De- 
partment of Justice. The reason why 
a federal pricing act would be so 
frequently violated, he explained, 
was that it runs “counter to the 
basic instinct of the American cus- 
tomer.” 

Next, the free traders turn against 
the loss-leader argument, the hard 
core of the fair traders’ position. 
Contrary to the contention of the 
South Carolina bicycle dealer and 
others, the free traders say, the use 
of loss leaders is negligible. There 
has been no study made in the 
United States regarding the problem, 
they admit, but a Canadian govern- 
ment commission has found that “the 
practice of selling articles at prices 
below net purchase cost is not prev- 


alent even among a minority of the 
dealers.” Since the markets studied 
by the Canadians were comparable 
to those in the United States, the free 
traders conclude that the use of loss 
leaders is “no more than an epithet 
applied to a person who sells below 
the high fair trade markup.” 

The fair traders’ complaint about 
their high bankruptcy rate is chal- 
lenged also. Quoting from statistics 
compiled by the druggists them- 
selves, the free traders point out that 
drug store sales have been climbing 
by 10 per cent a year, and that the 
druggists’ business failures have been 
no higher in the free trade than in 
the fair trade areas. Moreover, free 
traders assert, the druggists, who 
have been most persistent in de- 
manding price protection, have had 
the third lowest bankruptcy rate 
among the twenty-two most failure- 
ridden types of retail stores. 


Far rrom HELPING the independent 
business man, free traders argue 
next, fair trade hurts him by attract- 
ing more competition. According to 
a New York fair trade opponent, the 
high markups guaranteed by state 
pricing acts provide the incentive for 
85 per cent of the big grocery outlets 
to compete with druggists by selling 
dentifrices, health and beauty aids, 
and ready-made drugs. An attempt 
to fair trade coffee, said the same 
marketing expert, had brought into 
existence packaged brands sold in 
supermarkets below the canned- 
coffee prices. Even the discount and 
mail-order houses, the subjects of 
most fair traders’ complaints, were 
listed as the direct result of fixed 
pricing laws. 

“The discount house is so success- 
ful because fair trade gives discount- 
ers a fixed, nationally-advertised 
price to cut,” says Congressman Cel- 
ler, who has become an outstanding 
exponent of free trade. “The buyer 
can clearly see the savings involved.” 
A host of other free traders concur, 
none more heartily than Charles F. 
Fort from Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
a discount and mail-order house 
owner himself. 

“We sell to people in fair trade 
states,” he says, “and plenty. We pay 
the cost of mailing, make a profit, 
and still sell below the fair trade 
price.” 

Fort also believes that by forbid- 
ding the small retailer to sell cut- 
rate, fixed-price laws deprive him of 
his most effective tool of competition. 
The little retailer, Fort argues, can’t 

(see FAIR TRADE page 43) 
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T school desk, when schools didn't have 
lockers and ‘“‘special’’ rooms, was a jack-of- 
all-trades. Then, and now where such desks 
still serve in old schools, the old-fashioned desk was 


not only a place of study but also a storage bin for 
all the tools of education: arithmetic books and 


grammars, pens and pencils, five-cent “jumbo” tab- 
lets.. Somewhere in a corner was room for a lunch 
bag. And it served equally well for headsdown rest 
periods and asa place from which to hang gym shoes. 
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In 1880 this desk was bolted to 
the floor of a newly-finished Chi- 
cago school, as countless of simi- 
lar design were anchored in 
schools across the country. Three 
generations have sat in it, carved 
their initials, and then passed on. 
It still serves its original purpose, 
although the years have placed 
their marks of obsolescence on it. 
Its ink well closed when the 
ball-point pen arrived, and the 
wrought-iron frame seems frilly to 
a generation unused to Victorian 


flourishes. 
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S« tele) and di sks change as ed-, 
ucators and designers decide what 
is functional and what is nét. 
Even the educational process i- 
self Thalelctacdelecmeeelititlat change 
as theories are tested, then 
adopted or rejected. But students 


still write notes to e}ale another.. 








By JACK LEWIS 
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for 


Mr. Hinkle 


After all these years — now, 


at last, Hinkle had a chance 















te show government how things should be run 


66 ETTERITIS.” That was the word Mrs. 
Hinkle coined to describe her 
husband’s strange behavior. “Letter- 
writing is a sickness,” she’d say, 
“just like alcoholism or something.” 
Mrs. Hinkle had no argument with 
the man who sends off an occasional 
note to his Congressman or to the 
local newspaper. But Hr. Hinkle 
went far beyond that. His sickness 
had reached the fifteen-gripe-let- 
ters-a-week stage. And since he had 
retired and had more time to think, 
the malady grew progressively worse. 
Then one day he sent a letter that 
got results. 

The trouble between Centerville 
and Hinkle started on the Saturday 
morning Mrs. Hinkle sent her hus- 
band into town after four cases of 
preserve jars. Parking space on the 
square was at a premium when he 
arrived. The only vacant spot in 
town—which Hinkle promptly occu- 
pied—happened to be guarded by an 
ugly red fire hydrant. 

He completed his errand and re- 
turned to his 1946 sedan to find Hal 
Boyd leaning against the fender. 
Boyd was one of the city’s five po- 
licemen. 

“Why didn’t you park on the 
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courthouse steps?” Officer Boyd in- 
quired. 

Hinkle eyed the policeman re- 
proachfully. “And just where is a 
man supposed to park? I suppose 
you're aware of the fact that today 
is Saturday, and there won’t be a 
parking space available all day.” 

Hal Boyd frowned wearily. “Do me 
a favor, Mr. Hinkle, and don’t give 
me a hard time. You know as well as 
I do that you’re not supposed to park 
by a fire plug.” 

“Am I under arrest, Officer Boyd?” 

“Who said anything about arrest- 
ing you? I’m just—” 

“When a citizen is manhandled by 
the police,” Mr. Hinkle interrupted, 
“he assumes there are grounds for 
arrest!” 

“No one is manhandling you. I’m 
just telling you not to park by a fire 
plug.” 

“Very well,” Hinkle said testily. 
“I realize the futility of attempting 
to argue with someone at the foot of 
the political ladder. There’ll be—” 

“Yeah, I know,’ Boyd said. 
“There'll be a letter to the mayor 
about this. Now move along before 
I have to write you a ticket.” 

Hinkle started to say something, 












































then thought better of it. He gained 
some satisfaction by viciously slam- 
ming his car door and grinding the 
gears. 

When he arrived home, he set the 
preserve jars on the kitchen table 
and rushed to the ancient roll-top 
desk, which, despite Mrs. Hinkle’s 
ten-year campaign to have it re- 
moved, still occupied a prominent 
spot in the bedroom. 

He sat down and began writing: 

Dear Mayor Tremble: 

As a mere taxpayer, I wonder if 
I might trouble you with a condi- 
tion that constitutes a sore spot 
to the citizens of Centerville. I 
refer here to the practice by some 
individuals of parking their cars 
for long periods in the downtown 
shopping area. 

The congestion caused by this 
practice results in the use of Ges- 
tapo-like tactics on the part of 
your police department against le- 
gitimate shoppers, who are forced 
to either double park or take their 
business to some other community 
where there are regulations con- 
cerning this problem.... 

Hinkle continued in this manner 
for four pages, signed his name, and 
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made a special trip to the post office 
to mail it. Then, feeling better, he 
returned home to help Mrs. Hinkle 
can peaches. 

It was not at all strange that within 
a few days Hinkle had forgotten the 
incident entirely. After a constant 
barrage of unrewarding letters dat- 
ing back to the Hoover Administra- 
tion, he would have considered him- 
self fortunate indeed to receive a 
mere acknowledgment of his letter’s 
receipt. He didn’t expect that. Nor 
did Hinkle regard being ignored as a 
personal affront. After all, men hold- 
ing public office have many matters 
on their minds, and the fact that let- 
ters to Presidents Hoover, Roosevelt, 
Truman, and Eisenhower, when they 
were answered at all, had produced 
only brief notes from sub-sub-assist- 
ants and had hardened Mr. Hinkle 
to his fate. 

He was back at the roll-top desk 
one morning composing a letter re- 
garding the practice of fishing in 
the public reservoir when Mrs. Hin- 
kle appeared. She carried a long 
envelope which she placed on the 
desk, then folded her arms in an 
attitude of morose anticipation. 

The letter said: 

My dear Mr. Hinkle: 

I have read your letter of the 
16th with great interest. Further- 
more, while we have never met 
personally, I feel that I already 
know you because of the sincere 
effort on your part to bring the 
parking problem and other matters 
to my attention during my tenure 
in this office. 

It is because of this I am writ- 
ing you now. Can you be at my 
office Monday at 9 a.m. for the pur- 
pose of discussing ways and means 
of eliminating this problem. 

Cordially, 
Arthur Tremble, Mayor 

Hinkle flipped the letter onto the 
desk with an air of finality. “I guess 
that proves that the people still have 
some say in the government,” he 
said. “Just imagine, Martha, the 
mayor wants to see me....Wants my 
advice!” 

Mrs. Hinkle regarded her husband 
dubiously. “Surely you don’t plan to 
go?” she said. 

“Not go? Of course I’m going! It’s 
my civic duty!” 

Mrs. Hinkle shook her head. “City 
Hall sure must be in bad shape when 
they call on you for advice,” she 
said. 

On Monday morning at exactly 
two minutes to nine, Hinkle pulled 
up in front of Court House Square 


and parked in the “Official Business” 
zone. He was a little disappointed 
when no one challenged his right to 
park there. 

Inside, he presented the mayor’s 
letter to a clerk sitting at a desk and 
was ushered up a flight of stairs to 
a heavy oak door. The clerk opened 
the door and motioned Mr. Hinkle 
inside. A short, bald-headed man in 
a gray vest rose from behind a desk 
and extended his hand. “Come in, 
come in,” he said heartily. He grinned 
as he took Hinkle’s hand. “So you’re 
Mr. Hinkle. A pleasure to know you, 
sir. Sit down, Mr. Hinkle.” 

Hinkle mumbled some thanks and 
sat down on the leather-backed chair 
beside the desk. He was careful to 
hide the fact that he was bewildered 
by the reception. 

“About this parking problem,” 
Hinkle began. 

“Ah, yes! The parking problem.” 
Mayor Tremble drummed his fingers 
on the edge of the desk. “To be brief, 
I agree with your line of thinking on 
the matter. The parking problem 
presents a serious problem to our 
city. However, I must confess I’m in 
a quandary as to what to do. I 
thought perhaps you might have 
some suggestions, Mr. Hinkle.” 

Hinkle had been visualizing him- 
self behind the mahogany desk; it 
was a moment before he realized he 
was expected to make some sort of 
reply. Then he said: “Well, how 
about slapping some tickets around? 
That ought to do it.” 

Mayor Tremble beamed. “An ex- 
cellent suggestion,” he said. Then, 
suddenly, his expression changed to 





perplexity. “But I’m afraid there is 
just one difficulty....” 

“Oh?” 

“Yes. As you probably know, Mr. 
Hinkle, at present we have only a 
five-man police force, which is 
barely adequate to take care of more 
pressing needs. We've tried instruct- 
ing these officers to issue summonses 
for parking violations, but with all 
their other duties I’m sorry to say 
it only adds up to a token gesture.” 

Hinkle fumbled with his hat. “I 
see,” he said. “I had no idea—” 

Abruptly the mayor got up and 
slammed his fist down on the desk. 
“Jove!” he exclaimed. “That’s it. 
Why didn’t I think of it before?” He 
advanced on Hinkle and clamped a 
hand on his shoulder. “Mr. Hinkle,” 
id. “How would you like the 
job?” 

“The job? What job?” 

“Why, the job of issuing sum- 
monses. Don’t you see, with a dedi- 
cated man like yourself working full 
time on the problem, we’d have the 
thing licked in no time at all.” 

Hinkle winced, then covered it up 
with a sallow grin. “That’s a little 
out of my line, Your Honor,” he 
parried. “Besides, it’s unconstitu- 
tional—or something—isn’t it?” 

Mayor Tremble drew himself up 
to his full height. “Unconstitutional? 
I think not! The city charter dis- 
tinctly states that the mayor shall 
have power to deputize any citizen 
he sees fit for the purpose of main- 
taining order in the community.” 
He allowed a hurt look to cross his 
face and added: “I'd hate to think 
that all those suggestions you’ve sent 


“Mr. Hinkle,” he said. “How 
would you like the job?” 
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“Come a little closer and [ll let you have it!” 


me weren’t backed by the determi- 
nation to do something about it, Mr. 
Hinkle.” 

Hinkle stared glumly at the floor. 
He suddenly felt very confused. For 
a moment he weighed the mayor’s 
proposal against the prospect of los- 
ing face. He sighed. “Very well, I'll 
do it,” he said. 

The mayor again clamped a hand 
on his shoulder. “Good. Now the 
first thing we'll do is go downstairs 
and get your credentials in order. 
You'll be able to get started first 
thing in the morning.” 


Marrna HINKLE did not see eye to 
eye with Mayor Tremble in the mat- 
ter of her husband’s civic duty. Nor 


did the deputy’s badge help to con-. 


vince her. By morning Hinkle was 
almost glad to leave the house in 
spite of the dubious assignment 
ahead of him. 

At eight o’clock sharp he pinned 
the badge on his left lapel and started 
down Pine Street, stopping to put a 
chalk mark on the tire of each 
parked car. He planned to retrace 
his route after one hour and, where 
marked tires were in evidence, ticket 
the vehicles. Within an hour he’d 
worked back to the starting point. A 
brief reconnoiter established the fact 
that practically none of the vehicles 
had been moved. 

Ceremoniously, he took out his 
black book and wrote his first ticket. 
Then another. And another. Gradu- 
ally, he became aware that curious 
onlookers were watching him. He 
began working more rapidly to avoid 
their stares. By eleven o’clock his 
audience had grown large enough 
to form an ever-widening semicircle 
that moved along with the operation. 

By mid-afternoon the crowd had 
snowballed to the extent of blocking 
traffic. Hinkle realized he should do 
something about it, but, because of 
his ignorance of legal matters, was 
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uncertain just what course to follow. 
The best course, he decided, was to 
ignore them. 

As he wrote his sixty-third sum- 
mons, the crowd of hecklers parted, 
and Hinkle was confronted by a 
huge farmer, who leaned against the 
fender of a pick-up truck. The 
farmer balled his fists as Hinkle ap- 
proached. 

“Come a step closer and I'll let you 
have it!” he announced grimly. 

The crowd roared with glee. Hinkle 
shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other. Then suddenly, with the ex- 
pert timing of the arrival of the US 
Cavalry on a TV western, the on- 
lookers stirred and from their midst 
a uniformed policeman shouldered 
his way. The officer ignored the 
crowd and walked directly to Hinkle. 

“Come on,” he said brusquely. 
“The mayor wants to see you.” 

Mayor Tremble came directly to 
the point, without asking Hinkle to 
sit down. “Tell me, Mr. Hinkle,” he 
said sharply, “don’t you know the 
difference between a police car and 
a private vehicle?” 

Hinkle winced while the mayor 
reached into the desk drawer and 
drew out a familiar white summons. 
“This was found under the wind- 
shield wiper of one of our police 
cars,” the mayor said. “It has your 
signature on it.” 

Hinkle swallowed hard. “I’m sorry,” 
he said. “It’s just that people don’t 
seem to take this thing seriously. To 
them it’s just a big joke.” 

Mayor Tremble lit a cigar before 
answering. “Very well,” he said, 
“we'll show them how much of a 
joke it is. Perhaps the idea of you 
serving as my deputy needs some 
publicity. First, I’ll notify the news- 
paper of your appointment. That 
should get some action. If that doesn’t 
work, we'll issue you some sort of 
uniform that would emphasize the 
authority I’ve vested in you.” 


Hinkle coughed nervously. “Per- 
haps it would be better if we forgot 
the whole thing.” 

Mayor Tremble studied the end of 
his cigar. “Nonsense,” he said. “You, 
Hinkle, represent the law. The law 
doesn’t go out of business simply be- 
cause there are people who would 
rather make their own rules. You'll 
work tomorrow as usual.” He man- 
aged a faint smile. “But use a little 
more discretion.” 

The next morning’s Centerville 
Gazette carried a small box near the 
bottom of page one with the official 
text of the mayor’s appointment. It 
was the rest of the page that caused 
Hinkle to fume. A four-inch head- 
line read: ONE-MAN POSSE TO 
RESTORE LAW AND ORDER IN 
CENTERVILLE! A two-column edi- 
torial, in scathing ridicule, described 
events of the previous day. And 
worst of all, a large cartoon humor- 
ously portrayed Hinkle, suitably 
equipped with two enormous guns, 
a huge five-pointed star, and con- 
ducton's cap. In the cartoon he was 
recklessly punching tickets and 
throwing them to the four winds. 

Hinkle was still burning with in- 
dignation when he arrived at the 
city square. Grinning faces let out a 
cheer when he stepped from his car. 
Summons book in hand, he started 
walking along Main Street while 
close behind the crowd began to 
mushroom. Doggedly, Hinkle went to 
work. The ever-widening circle of 
hecklers booed each time he issued 
a summons. 

By noon the operation had assumed 
the proportions of a field day. And 
by the end of the day Hinkle was 
filled with a feeling of complete and 
utter futility. As he trudged back to 
the courthouse, the crowd began to 
thin out, but a half dozen stubbornly 
hung on till he reached his car. They 
began chuckling first, then laughed 
hilariously. Under the windshield 
wiper was a white summons. It had 
been issued by Officer Hal Boyd. 

Blazing with anger, he crossed the 
square and entered the courthouse. 
A line of lawbreakers, each clutching 
a summons, waited before an iron- 
grilled window. Hinkle took a place 
at the end of the line. When he 
reached the window, the man behind 
the bars took the ticket and without 
looking up said, “Four dollars, please.” 

Hinkle pointed to the badge on his 
lapel. “I’m a city official,” he an- 
nounced. “My car was parked while 
I was on official duty.” 

The man in the cage looked up 

(see MR. HINKLE page 44) 
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By WILLIAM EBERLEY 


Horida Holiday 


| of Kiwanians are making plans to visit Florida this year. 


The reason, of course is Kiwanis International’s Forty-fifth Annual 
Convention, June 26-30 at Miami-Miami Beach. Many conventioners will 
drive their own cars, and as they enter Florida from Georgia or Alabama 

will receive a “Deep South” welcome with the traditional glass of 

Florida orange juice and tourist information at Kiwanis-manned booths along 
the border. For those who want to know more about the convention state’s 
attractions before they arrive, here are ten attractions that we believe rate 
special interest. If they aren’t sufficient, thirty-two more are listed on page 24. 


HOLES IN THE GROUND 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO a gory event took place in Wash- 
ington County’ that first revealed the sink holes. A band 
of Seminoles burst into the one-room school near Chip- 
ley and began murdering the children. When men of the 
community arrived with rifles and pursued the Indians 
south of town, the Seminoles rushed into a wooded hol- 
low in the hills and vanished, apparently into a cave. 
According to the story told by Chipley old-timers, the 
Indians reappeared from the ground some ten miles dis- 
tant near Gilbert's Mill, where they chanced to collide 
with a party of armed men, who shot the chief and a 
brave before they could escape. 

Meanwhile, the men of Chipley scouted the area around 
the cavern into which they believed the Indians had 
fled. In the limestone hills they found cave after cave, 
as well as some frightening holes that fell beneath their 
feet to such depths that a stone made no sound when 
dropped into them. Most incredible of all was a stream 
that dashed out of a hillside, plummeted through the 
air, and plunged into one of these holes to disappear 
from sight. 

These countless holes, together with the underground 
stream that reveals itself for a brief dramatic moment, 
are there to see. Local inhabitants, however, warn visi- 
tors not to try to imitate the Indians of yesterday and 
make their way through the caverns, which are danger- 
ous and uncharted. Parents, when visiting the untended 
area, are further warned to keep their children close at 
hand, since the sink holes are sometimes partly ob- 
scured by underbrush. Today the area has no more ma- 
rauding Seminoles to hide, but the mysterious holes in 
the ground are as forbidding as ever. 
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WARSHIPS UNDER WRAPS 


THOSE WHOSE TASTE in color leans to battleship-grey can 
find it in abundance in the St. John’s River at Green 
Cove Springs. Lined up for miles are US Navy warships, 
which can be seen while driving along the river on US 
17. 

Once the Springs was a notable resort frequented by 
President Grover Cleveland, Gail Borden, and J. C. Pen- 
ney. When they withdrew, so did the town’s claim to 
prominence. Decades later the Navy established a base 
near the town, and since World War II the Atlantic Re- 
serve Fleet has been “moth-balled” at Green Cove 





Springs. The brackish waters of the St. John’s River 
provide a sheltered anchorage for hundreds of battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, LST’s, and other assorted 
vessels that the Navy has seen fit to preserve. 
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At St. Augustine, stout coquina City Gates and flanking cannon once warded off 





intruders. Today they welcome visitors to the oldest city in the United States. 


THE OLDEST CITY 


In 1740, during the “War of Jenkin’s Ear,” an English 
force under General Oglethorpe attacked the Spanish 
Castillo de San Marcos near St. Augustine. After thirty 
days of cannonading the fort’s coquina walls, one of the 
general’s lieutenants remarked, “What’s the use? It’s 
like sticking a knife into a round of cheese!” 

Today, the coquina walls are there to see, as is the 
source of the coquina, a quarry on nearby Anastasia 
Island. Coquina is a soft, whitish limestone composed of 
broken seashells, sand, and coral. The Spanish found it 
easy to cut with a saw or an ax, but upon exposure to 
air its surface turned hard as flint. When cannon balls 
hit the walls of the fort, they pierced the surface, then 
lodged harmlessly inside. Fort San Marcos is now open 
to the public, and its dungeons, chapel, storerooms, and 
living quarters may all be inspected. 

St. Augustine, of course, is more than a fort. The city 
was founded in 1565 and is thus the oldest in the United 
States. At 14 St. Francis Street is a house that was 
standing when Sir Francis Drake attacked the town in 
1586 and scattered the Spanish into the forests. Standing, 
too, are the city gates, still attached to part of the old 
coquina wall and moat that surrounded the Spanish 
town. The Old Spanish Treasury, built in 1600, the Ca- 
thedral of St. Augustine, and scores of other ancient 
buildings await the tourist’s exploration. 


SPEED ON THE SAND 


At Daytona Beacu the ocean rolls serenely in on a 
500-foot-wide beach that has equal fascination for swim- 
mers and sportscar aficionados. It has been that way 
since 1905 when the American Auto Association held its 
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first annual race on the surf-packed sand not far from 
surging waves. 

Floridians who enjoy describing these races are not 
quite so anxious to admit that on the night before the 
first big event the temperature dropped below freezing 
and congealed the water in the radiators of the racers. 
Even so, world records were broken the next morning 
when the cars buzzed off down the ocean-side straight- 
away. Luck, however, went against one penniless young 
man who lived in a tent he had pitched on the beach. A 
broken crankshaft kept his car out of the race, and 
everyone felt sorry for Henry Ford. 

Cars went faster each year on the sands of Daytona 
Beach. Malcolm Campbell brought his celebrated Blue- 
bird there in the thirties and zoomed down the silver 
strand at 276 m.p.h. Today, tourists usually content 
themselves with a swim at the beach made famous by 
the world’s fastest cars. 


(Text continued on page 26) 
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NORTH FLORIDA 


FORT PICKENS, East of Pensacola, turn right from 
US 98 into Fort Pickens State Park. Battlements, 
cannon, and cell blocks where Apache chief Geronimo 
was held. 

GULFARIUM, Fort Walton Beach, US 98. Performing 
porpoises and giant sea turtles. 

SINK HOLES, Chipley, US 90. See page 22. 

FLORIDA CAVERNS, Marianna, US 90. Largest cave 
in state. 

GORRIE MUSEUM, Apalachicola, US 98. Models and 
details of first ice-making machine, invented in 
Apalachicola in 1845 by Dr. John Gorrie. 

CAPITOL CENTER, Tallahassee, US 90, 27, 319. Seat 
of government for Florida in resplendent white office 
buildings and gracious Governor's Mansion. 
WAKULLA SPRINGS, Fifteen miles south of Tallahasse, 
US 319. Crystal-clear springs where swimming and 
cruising in glass-bottomed boats is unsurpassed. 
STEPHEN FOSTER MEMORIAL MUSEUM, White Springs, 
US 41. Carillon tower and museum on banks of the 
Suwannee River. 

FORT CLINCH, Near Fernandina Beach on Amelia 
Island, Florida AlA. Fort served under eight flags as 
the tides of empire swept over the upper Florida 
east coast 

DOCK AREA, Jacksonville, US 1, 17. Freighters, ocean 
liners, warships dock in downtown Jacksonville. Larg- 
est deep-water port on the South Atlantic coast. 
EAST COAST 

MOTH BALL FLEET, East of Green Cove Springs on 
Florida 16. See page 22. 

ST. AUGUSTINE, US 1. See page 23. 

MARINE STUDIOS, Marineland, Florida AlA. Peep at 
marine world through underwater portholes. 

BULOW PLANTATION RUINS, East of Bunnell, US 1. 
Pioneer sugar mill that figured in the Seminole War. 
DAYTONA BEACH, US 1. See page 23. 

TURTLE MOUND HISTORIC MEMORIAL, South of New 
Smyrna Beach, US 1. Large kitchen midden left by 
generations of Indians from prehistoric times. 

CAPE CANAVERAL, East of Titusville, Florida 402 to 
end. Restricted area. Rockets fired irregularly. 
McKEE JUNGLE GARDENS, South of Vero Beach, US 1. 
Orchids and royal palms. 

AUTORAMA, Hypoluxo, US 1. Singer James Melton’s 
collection of antique autos. 

AFRICA, U.S.A., Boca Raton, US 1. Dark-continent ani- 
mals roam at large in unique outdoor zoo. 

VENICE OF AMERICA, Fort Lauderdale, US 1. Boat ex- 
cursion through this city of islands, bays, canals, and 
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inlets, which has more than 200 miles of waterways. 


OVERSEAS HIGHWAY, Extension of US 1 to Key West. 
See page 30. 


WEST COAST 


RAINBOW SPRINGS, Four miles north of Dunnellon, 
US 41. Minerals on the bottom give the water a rain- 
bow effect. 

NATURE’S GIANT FISH BOWL, Homosassa Springs, US 
19. In a jungle pool fed by a major spring are both 
salt and fresh water fish. 

WEEK! WACHEE SPRINGS, US 19. Underwater Theater 
with acrobatic swimmers. 

TARPON SPRINGS, US 19. See page 26. 

SUNKEN GARDENS, St. Petersburg, US 19. Tropical 
flowers and lagoons. 

SUNSHINE SKYWAY, Tampa Bay. Tollway across the 
bay on bridges and fills. The central span rises fif- 
teen stories above the water. 

YBOR CITY, Tampa. The Latin section in which the 
traditional cigar makers live. Spanish restaurants and 
atmosphere. 

CIRCUS TOWN, U.S.A., Sarasota, US 41. See page 28. 
THOMAS A. EDISON HOME, Fort Myers, US 41. Winter 
home, gardens, and laboratory of the great in- 
ventor are open to the public. 

SANIBEL AND CAPTIVA ISLANDS, Ferry from end of 
Florida 867. Shell-collector’s paradise. 

EVERGLADES. See page 28. 

TAMIAMI TRAIL, US 41. Hard-won road through the 
Everglades, connecting Tampa and Miami. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA 


SILVER SPRINGS, Six miles east of Ocala, Florida 49. 
See page 26. 

MEAD BOTANICAL GARDENS, Orlando, US 17. Pro- 
fusion of orchids. 

CITRUS TOWER, Clermont, Florida 50. Steel tower 
from which thousands of acres of citrus trees can 
be viewed. 

CATTLE COUNTRY, Kissimee, US 441. Cowboys and 
mavericks and an annual rodeo. 

SINGING TOWER, Near Lake Wales, US 27 at Mountain 
Lakes Sanctuary. Plays everything from Bach to 
“Juanita,” in beautiful setting. 

CYPRESS GARDENS, Winter Haven, US 17. Water-ski 
spectacles and hoop-skirted models. See February 
issue, page 36. 

HIGHLANDS HAMMOCK STATE PARK, West of Sebring, 
Florida 634. See page 27. 

PHOSPHATE MINES, Bartow, US 17. Largest such 
mines in United States. 
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Hand-carved figurines depict the life of Christ 
at the Prince of Peace Memorial in Silver 
Springs, where tourists can ply the Silver River 
in glass-bottomed boats or take a Jungle Cruise. 


CLEAR WATERS 

Ponce pe Leon must have thought, more than once, that 
he had found the mythical Fountain of Youth in the 
land of flowers he named Florida. Everywhere he turned 
there were marvelous springs of exquisite water, bub- 
bling cool and refreshing out of the limestone strata that 
underlie the peninsula. Today these springs vie with 
one another as tourist attractions. 

Largest of the scores of major springs in Florida is 
Silver Springs, six miles east of Ocala in the center of 
the state. The springs flows a prodigious 600 million 
gallons of water each twenty-four hours at a constant 
temperature of 72 degrees. Best way to view the springs 
is from boats, which enables enormous turtles and odd 
fish to be scrutinized at close range. Beneath the surface 
in a silent world are the underwater grottoes of the 
Devil's Kitchen, Catfish Hotel, and the Indian Cave, in 
which two Indian lovers reputedly drowned themselves. 
So clear is the water that objects eighty feet deep can 
easily be identified. 
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CATWALKS IN THE JUNGLE 


Near Sesrinc in the heart of Florida is the haunt of the 
wild ancestors of many tropical fruits. From catwalks 
that crisscross the tamed jungle of Highlands Hammock 
State Park, tourists can see wild orange, wild lemon, 
wild coffee, and wild avocado, plus cabbage palms tower- 
ing one hundred feet in the air. Crocodiles slither 
through the brush, and deer and foxes peer from thickets. 

No Florida jungle could exist without a swamp and a 
pirate treasure, and Highlands Hammock is no excep- 
tion. It has a cypress swamp along Little Charlie Bow- 
legs Creek, which was named after the English pirate 
William Rogers. Rogers took an Indian wife, became 
king of the Seminoles, and warred on the whites. As 
Charlie Bowlegs, he went to sea to become a freebooting 
colleague of Jean Lafitte. Somewhere in the jungle of 
Highlands Hammock his blood-stained treasure is be- 
lieved still buried. 


A BIT OF THE OLD WORLD 


AMonG GREEK SPONGE DIVERS at Tarpon Springs on Flori- 
da’s west coast, Lady Luck is looked upon with respect 
and awe. Wives of the divers are not permitted to visit 
the dock at sailing time, and each fishing boat is blessed 
by a priest of the Greek Orthodox Church before the 
fleet puts out to sea. Once a year, on Greek Cross Day, 
townspeople parade through the bunting-decorated city 
streets to Spring Bayou. There, on a barge moored in 
the bayou, a priest releases a white dove and flings a 
gold cross into the water. Boys and young men dive for 
it, and the finder is expected to have, in the coming 
year, the greatest luck of all. 

While the sponge divers respect Lady Luck, they don’t 
depend on her. They go to sea fully equipped with div- 
ing apparatus; suits and air pumps are carefully checked 
before each voyage. They dive as far as two hundred feet 
to pluck the sponges—in contrast to their ancestors who 
were limited by lack of equipment to depths of twenty- 
five or thirty-five feet when probing for sponges off-the 
shores of Greece. 

Tourists can visit the hospitable sponge fishers and 
attend the auction in the sprawling market, where the 
aroma from coffee houses promises syrupy coffee, honey 
cakes, and Greek cheese. Like their ancestors, today’s 
sponge fishermen prefer the music of the guitar and 
flute. Florida’s long coast has no more intriguing bit of 
Old World culture. 
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Flerida Holiday 


CIRCUS TOWN, U.S.A. 


Tue circus may be becoming a thing of the past, but at 
Sarasota the tradition is still very much alive. This west 
coast town is the winter headquarters of John Ringling’s 
“biggest show on earth.” There also is Ringling’s unique 
circus museum, built to preserve the flavor of the big 
top’s day of glory. 

Near the circus museum is the Ringling Museum of 
Art, which holds the finest Rubens collection in America 
and is proof that John Ringling had his eye on more 
than high-wire artists and dancing pachyderms. His 
fabled mansion, vintage 1925, resembles the palace of a 
Doge of Venice, a city that captivated both Ringling and 





his wife. Ca’ d’Zan, which is “John’s House” in Vene- 
tian dialect, is two hundred feet long with a tower sixty 
feet high. Ringling even imported Venetian gondolas so 
that he could ride out to his houseboat, which he kept 
anchored opposite a marble terrace. 

Sarasota’s Venetian bent did not end with John Ring- 
ling’s death. In 1930 the Asolo Theater, built near Venice 
in the eighteenth century, was dismantled and carefully 
boxed, just in case someone in need of a theater hap- 
pened along. No buyers turned up until the State of 
Florida plunked down the necessary cash to bring the 
crated theater to Sarasota, where it was re-erected in 
all its splendor. The transplanted theater re-opened with 
a gala performance of a Mozart opera. 





During his European tours John Ring- 
ling was attracted by Renaissance ar- 
chitecture. His Sarasota Bay mansion 
(above) is in the Venetian style; his 
Museum of Art in Sarasota is a replica 
of a 16th century Florentine edifice. 


RIVERS OF GRASS 


SEMINOLE INDIANS who live in the vast river of grass 
that flows from Lake Okeechobee south and southwest 
to the Gulf of Mexico use a unique method for coaxing 
their children to take a bath. When a youngster fails to 
begin the day with the traditional sunrise dip, his 
father or mother may scratch him on the leg or arm 
with an alligator claw. 

In the Everglades, alligator claws abound. Some are 
used for scratching errant children, but most of them 
are firmly attached to live monsters sunning themselves 
beside the winding waterways of this wilderness marsh. 
In fact, alligators and crocodiles are both so common in 
the ‘glades that. rangers solemnly warn visitors to be on 
the watch for them and to leave them alone. They are 
fascinating, but are very unpredictable and should not 


be handled. 
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The Everglades aren’t easily described; old Floridians 
call the area simply, “miles and miles and miles.” The 
enormous marsh, which oozes over thousands of square 
miles of Florida, is the strangest river in the world. The 
waters of Lake Okeechobee, second largest freshwater 
lake within the United States, can find no easy outlet to 
the sea because of the rock rim that cuts off the interior 
from the shore. As a result the water has to slush 
through the saw grass and the mangrove and cypress 
swamps to the far-off Gulf. 

The grass grows so lush and thick that from the air it 
seems that one could walk on it. But the only sure 
transportation across the treacherous meadows is by 
boat or swamp buggy, those amazing vehicles with six- 
wheel drive, each wheel resembling an enormous dough- 
nut of rubber. 

The Everglades are easily accessible for only a glimpse 
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but maddeningly inaccessible for prolonged exploration. 
State Road 29 on the west coast takes the tourist to the 
town of Everglade, where a boat tour, over a course cut 
by the Seminoles through the mangrove swamps, will 
reveal an endless display of verdure and some thirty- 
two species of birds, including the curious limpkin, 
which flies with a built-in limp. 

A week is required for a shanty-boat cruise on the 
Caloosahatchee River from a point seven miles east of 
Fort Myers on Route 80. Or Highway 27 runs right 
through the national park to the town of Flamingo on 
Cape Sable, whose tawny sands are as far south as 
mainland United States goes. Along the hard-topped 
road one can see orchids, air plants, and strangler figs. 
Periodic tours, for visitors who want to see the Ever- 
glades from the inside, are conducted by Miami’s Na- 
tional Audubon Society office. 








Florida Holiday 


THE HIGHWAY TO THE SEA 
Ar 9:43 a.m. on January 22, 1912, the first train puffed 
into Key West. To get there it had skirted the Everglades 
and hustled seventy-five miles over the sea on an in- 
credible series of trestles and bridges built by Henry M. 
Flagler. The project cost $50 million and the lives of seven 
hundred workers. One thousand school children show- 
ered the passengers with American Beauty roses as the 
town went wild. But Key West failed to balloon into a 
metropolis resembling Miami, to which Flagler’s Florida 
East Coast Railroad had already brought immense pros- 
perity 

The railroad that engineers had dared to thrust across 
the sea found itself engaged, as a novelist said, “in the 
unnourishing chore of carrying nothing to nowhere for 
nobody.” The 200-miles-per-hour hurricane of Septem- 
ber 2, 1935 ended even that; its eighteen-foot waves 
roared eleven feet higher than the right-of-way, drowned 
hundreds of hapless inhabitants of the Keys, toppled a 
train on its side, and left the tracks twisted and torn. 
The trestles and bridges remained, but the railroad was 
soon bankrupt. 

The federal government advanced cash enough to con- 
vert the wrecked railroad into a highway so that the 









Keys would not be isolated from the mainland. On July 
4, 1938, the highway was opened—a highway that still 
causes engineers to scratch their heads because of its 
audacity. In the forty-four-mile stretch from Lower 
Matecumbe to Big Pine Keys alone are thirteen miles 
of bridges resting on concrete piers driven through thirty 
feet of water to bedrock. One bridge is seven miles long. 

The highway that goes to sea affords views of idyllic 
key fishing villages, pineapple and banana plantations, 
the homes of wreckers who once made their living sal- 
vaging ships that grounded on the treacherous shoals, 
and, finally, Key West, southernmost United States city. 
This one-time pirate lair, which served as headquarters 
for prohibition rum-runners, is very circumspect these 
days, but its unpainted houses and exotic gardens give 
it a unique charm. 

Houses are unpainted because the blazing sun and 
salt air flakes paint from boards in no time at all. More- 
over, the city of Key West, on the assumption that only 
a spendthrift would paint his home, taxes painted houses. 
But if the houses are weatherbeaten and dingy, the 
banyons and bamboos are a bold green, and the frangi- 
pani and tamarind blaze with flowers. Breadfruit, avo- 
cado, and gumbo limbo line the streets. Key West is the 
beginning of the tropics. THE END 








GON 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


BIG-HEARTED chap named L. A. 

Tanner owns all the city bus 
lines in our city of Phoenix, and 
he heard of our interest in helping 
underprivileged boys. “If you Ki- 
wanians will put a man on every 
bus from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. next Satur- 
day and tell the passengers about 
those boys, you can have every cent 
the passengers will give you, fares 
included.” We accepted the chal- 
lenge, and were highly gratified to 
see more than 80 per cent of all 
passengers add extra money to their 
fares. Thus in one day we got over 
$5000. And never have we enjoyed 
a work project so much. 


* * * 


Poverty is not necessarily im- 
moral, of course. But it’s not good, 
and we Americans are ag’in it, and 
every new-born boy here owes it 
to himself to try to get at least 
moderately rich before he’s age 
fifty. It’s like Jim Adams said: “Abe 
Lincoln wasn’t great because he was 
born in a log cabin, but because he 
got out of it.” 


* * * 


You’re not interested in education? 


Well, just remember that one million. 


Communists rule 200 million decent 
Russians, mostly by keeping them in 
ignorance. 


. . * 


“Middle age,” writes Kiwanian 
Bill Preston who is in it, “ is that 
troublesome time between juvenile 
delinquency and senior citizenship 
when a man has to take care of 
himself.” 


* * * 


An old-timer is a man who can re- 
member when there were ways of 
being thrifty besides saving trading 
stamps. 
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As a man reared on a farm and 
still holding a love for farming, I 
resent the way Uncle Sam insults 
our farmers by paying them for 
products they can sell at high profit. 
This costs taxpayers $3 billion a 
year! Nobody pays me for manu- 
scripts I can’t sell in normal writing 
competition with my respected col- 
leagues, and I’m glad of it. Any 
subsidy anywhere is an enemy of 
patriotism and pride. 


* * + 


As near as I can tell, almost every 
business manager in the United States 
will accept a credit card in lieu of 
money, except the United States gov- 
ernment. 





Can’t help admiring my gray-haired 
and aging friend Floyd Smith. He put 
wheels on his rocking chair. Says he 
likes to rock ’n’ roll. 


* * * 


In our town it is interesting to 
note that a superb service project 
was started by another group of 
men, who soon lost interest. Hap- 
pily, Kiwanis took it on, saw it 
through, and is maintaining it. A 
kick-off is relatively easy; but a 
touchdown punch demands supe- 
rior quality. 


* * * 


A while back I put a little up- 
side-down gag on this page. Nearly 
100 readers wrote in to jibe “Yah- 
hah, I could read it without turning 
it around! I’ve worked in a print 
shop.” 

‘oe s1eah Moy 
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Zack Healy from up in Maine 
sends me this trenchant bit by 
fellow named Addison: “Were a 
man’s sorrows and disquietudes 
summed up at the end of his life, it 
would generally be found that he 
had suffered more from the appre- 
hension of such evils as never hap- 
pened to him, than from those evils 
which really had befallen him.” 


* * * 


Did you folks hear about Khrush- 
chev and his bolt of cloth? Seems 
he took it to a tailor in Moscow 
and was told that ten yards would 
be required to make him a suit. So 
he took it far to the south, and a 
tailor there told him five yards 
would be required. He went still 
farther, and a tailor said three 
yards. In a captive satellite coun- 
try, the tailor told him two yards 
at which Khrushy asked why all 
this diminishing estimate. “Sir,” the 
satellite tailor explained, “the far- 
ther you get from Moscow, the 
smaller you become.” 


oe + * 


“A bull may be only a bull,” says 
C. Ed Brady, up in Oak Park, Illi- 
nois, “but he declared war on the 
red flag before any of the rest of us 
knew what it stood for.” 


* * * 


The manager of our Boys Ranch, 
our pet project, told us at Kiwanis 
meeting: “There is no substitute for 
the man who will just come out, sit 
with a homeless boy, and visit. Not 
a sheriff, not a probation officer, 
just an unknown man.” 


* * * 


Our club made a grave mistake 
last September. Out of gratitude we 
elected our hardest-working mem- 
ber as president. And you know 
something? That guy now expects 
every one of us to work as hard as 
he does. If we didn’t like him so 
much, be darned if we’d do it. 


* * * 


We may not be what we think we 
are. But what we think, we are. 


+ * 7 


One of these weeks some club 
president somewhere is going to 
make history. He’s going to open 
his meeting by saying “Gentlemen, 
there’s no hurry today, we don’t 
have a very long program, so we 
don’t need to rush matters in order 
to hear our distinguished speaker.” 
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By RODERICK McKENZIE 


N A GOLDEN SEPTEMBER we moved 

to Florida. We drove down the 
green peninsula in the soaring sun- 
shine and settled ourselves that eve- 
ning in our house beside the sea. 

“How peaceful it is!” my wife ex- 
ulted. “How carefree! Oh, the trop- 
ics!” 

Next morning Mr. Wakely rang 
the doorbell. 

He stood, tall, thin, and sepulchral 
on our doorstep, and silently handed 
me his calling card. It pictured a 
large palm tree, uprooted and fallen 
on the roof of what had been a house. 
Realistic torrents of water and debris 
drove across the card, almost ob- 
scuring the words: 

ts YOUR HOME sare? 
P. G. Wakely 

“Strangers here, aren’t you?” he 
asked, in a deep voice. 

“Yes. Just moved to Florida yes- 
terday.” 

“I see your house doesn’t have 
shutters.” 

“Shutters?” I asked foolishly. Mr. 
Wakely’s mouth drooped. 

“Hurricane shutters. Who sold you 
the place?” 

“Why, the man who built it,” I in- 
formed him. I could feel my wife 
listening in the hushed living room. 

“Didn't tell you about shutters, 
eh,” Mr. Wakely mused. “By George, 
the things some people’ll do for 
money.” 

“You, ah, think we need them?” 
I asked. My wife’s listening increased 
in intensity. 

“Friend,” Mr. Wakely told me 
slowly, “you're in southeast Florida 
now. Out there,” he tilted his head 
toward the peaceful Atlantic “...out 
there’s the spawning ground of the 
hurricanes. All of them. Don’t sup- 
pose you've ever seen....No, you 
haven't. Well. Main hurricane sea- 
son’s from August through October. 
September's the worst month. You 
sure the previous owner didn’t tell 
you about shutters?” Mr. Wakely’s 
eyebrow rose bleakly. 

“No,” I said, a little testily. The 
wind seemed to be rising, perhaps 
only a .little, but the palm fronds 
were rustling distinctly. 

“Well. We fabricate ‘em. Good, 
honest, protecting shutters. Of course 
we're frantic with work right now. 
But I like to find newcomers before 
it’s too....Well now, don’t you worry. 
We'll work you into the schedule 
somehow. Naturally, it’s your deci- 
sion to make.” Mr. Wakely smiled a 
wan comfort. “Good luck, friend. 
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Phone the’ number on the card... 
soon as you can, please. I’ve got to 
get along. Darn wind’s rising, isn’t 
it?” He was gone, urgently. 

“Hah!” I snorted, “what a type.” 

My wife put her arm through 
mine. Her face was composed, but 
pale. 

“Somehow we never considered .. . 
hurricanes,” she said softly. 

That night we lay quietly in the 
darkness, listening to the breath of 
the wind. It was very slight, but 
whenever it stirred the curtains I felt 
my wife’s hand tighten on mine. To- 
ward morning she asked, “Do people 
survive, in a...?” 

“Why, of course!” I assured her 
heartily. ‘““‘There’s been hurricane 











after hurricane in Florida—I mean, 
they often go inland, that is the peo- 
ple do....Now look, don’t let that 
salesman’s line get to you, dear. Let’s 
get some sleep and tackle this whole 
thing in the daylight, hm?” 

By breakfast-time the breeze had 
freshened. There was a touch of 
white here and there on the wave 
crests. 

“How strong does the wind get in 
a...?” my wife asked over her coffee. 

“Pretty strong,” I said casually. 
“But this house is built to take....” 

The telephone rang. 

“Thought about you folks most of 
the night,” Mr. Wakely’s voice an- 
nounced, “and I talked to the fore- 
man early this morning. We can 
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work you in right away. And we will. 
I know you’re relieved.” He waited, 
breathing evenly into the telephone. 

This is ridiculous, I thought. No- 
body is going to stampede me. I 
looked out at the ocean. There was, 
possibly, a bit more crest to the 
waves. 

“How much would these shutters 
of yours cost me?” 

“‘Depends on how many,” Mr. 
Wakely remarked. “You can get 
them for just the main windows and 
take your chances, or you can be 
sure.” 

“Well, I'd like to be sure, nat- 
urally.” 

“Thought you would. Our man will 
be out this afternoon and measure up 
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your place. Then we'll know. And 
you'll know.” 

“All right,” I said, “but I’m not 
committing myself to these shutters.” 

“No sir,” said Mr. Wakely. “But 
we'll have the information so we 
can get your shutters ready before. 
...Well. We’re all hoping this won’t 
be the year, of course. See you later. 
I know this'll be a big weight off 
your mind.” 

The phone clicked. Out at the 
reefs, the waves had become hand- 
somely curling breakers. The palm 
fronds’ rustle had changed to a dry 
rattle. 

“T wonder,” I remarked, “how long 
it takes to make a set of shutters.” 

“I don’t know,” my wife said, “but 


Rquietly at our dwelling, 


They stood gazing 


as if waiting for it 


to blast off into orbit 


ittustrated by Fred Steffen 


there’s usually forty-eight hours be- 
tween the first warning, and when 
the ...and when it hits.” 

“Where'd you learn that?” 

“It says so on the back of his call- 
ing card.” 

“There is absolutely nothing to get 
excited about,” I said excitedly. 
“We'll let these people measure up 
the place and get their estimate. And 
then we'll calmly sit down and think 
the whole thing over.” 

“Yes, of course, dear,” my wife 
said, from her vantage point at the 
window. 

The Measure-Up Man arrived 
after lunch. It was Wakely. 

“Our hectic time,” he said. “Every 

(see LET ’ER BLOW page 45) 
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CURE 


FORT 


ECENTLY, two lady tourists drove 
R into the Belgian town of Gheel 
(or Geel), famous for its “family 
care” plan for the mentally ill. Leav- 
ing their car, they strolled through 
the cobblestoned streets, staring cur- 
iously at every man and woman they 
met. Finally, one of the ladies stepped 
into a small bakery shop, leaving her 
companion waiting in front of the 
shop window. 

“I understand you let mental pa- 
tients wander around freely,” she 
said to the proprietor. 

The baker smiled patiently. He had 
met curious tourists before. 

“Tell me,” the lady went on, “how 
can one distinguish which of the 
people in the street are mentally ill?” 

“It is very hard for you, Madame,” 
the baker answered, “but Gheel resi- 
dents can always detect them. Look 
at that woman standing in front of 
my window, for example. She is a 
patient. Notice the angle of her hat 
and the way her face looks, espe- 
cially around the mouth and eyes.” 

He did not have to continue. His 
visitor rushed out the door, grabbed 
her friend by the arm, and a few 
minutes later they drove out of 
Gheel as if pursued. The baker stood 
at his shop door smiling mischiev- 
ously. In all likelihood, it was his 
way of getting rid of two curiosity- 
seekers. 

Incidents such as this come as no 
surprise to Dr. Hadelin Rademaekers, 
the man who, for the past twenty- 
five years, has administered Gheel’s 
“family care” plan for mental pa- 
tients. In fact, Dr. Rademaekers says 
that he gets his grey hairs from fret- 
ting about ways to control sightseers, 
not patients. 

“Our patients are often better- 
mannered than the visitors,” he says. 
“The latter come looking for some- 
thing sensational and invariably are 
disappointed. The only sensational 


_ Insofar as 


thing is that you have a hard time 
distinguishing patients from anyone 
else in town.” 


¢ 
Gheel is a city of 24,700, of whom 


2700 are mental patients. For cen- 
turies the patients have lived in the 
homes of the townspeople—without 
unusual restrictions or repercussions. 
The only visible evidence of Gheel’s 
mentally ill is a 200-bed infirmary 
that serves as a check-in point for 
new patients and as a hospital when 
they become physically sick. When 
patients first arrive, they spend five 
days under observation and diagnosis 
while their placement and treatment 
are planned. Then they are assigned 
a home. Sometimes the first match- 
ing of family and patient doesn’t 
work out; another is then arranged. 
possible, patients are 
placed with families of similar home 
environments — merchant - family 
background with a businessman’s 
family, rural background with an 
edge-of-town, farm family, and so 
on. Since individual temperaments 
cause some mismatching, the place- 
ment process may be repeated as 
many as a dozen times until the right 
combination is found. 

Most patients who come to Gheel 
are classified as “incurable”—people 
who have not responded significantly 
to treatment at “closed” public insti- 
tutions. Some, however, respond to 
Gheel. About 100 are returned to 
their families each year, and more 
when the number of patients is 
higher than normal. Needless to say, 
Gheel’s doctors are proud when one 
of their patients, despite a negative 
prognosis, eventually becomes cured 
or definitely improved. 

The type of patients has changed 
through the years as conventional 
facilities have been expanded by the 
Belgian government. At one time 
Gheel’s doors were open to almost 
all categorics of mental illness. Cur- 


INCURABLES 


rently, most are psychotics (with 
schizophrenics predominating) and 
feeble-minded. There are also a few 
manic depressives and some patients 
with psychoses of organic origin. A 
tenth of the patients are children, 
most of whom are feeble-minded. 
Twenty to thirty of the children at- 
tend city schools; the others are too 
retarded and can learn only simple 
household tasks. 

Dr. Rademaekers feels that if the 
incurable has any chance at all, 
Gheel’s family-care system provides 
the best opportunity for giving it. 
“The secret is that the patient real- 
izes that he is being treated as a hu- 
man being in a private home,” he 
explains, “rather than a number in 
an institution. And where drugs and 
modern medical techniques may fail, 
kindness still works wonders.” 

The “system” is a simple one. The 
matching of families and patients is 
the painstaking part; after that has 
been done life becomes almost nor- 
mal for everyone concerned. The 
patients are not forgotten, how- 
ever. Each is visited regularly by the 
doctor and two psychiatric nurses 
assigned to his district (Gheel is di- 
vided into five administrative areas). 
To aid visiting medical personnel, 
the family keeps a “patient book” in 
which unusual or promising behavior 
is noted. The doctors, who visit 
monthly, and nurses, who call at 
least once every two weeks, also 
make notations in the patient book. 

The entire medical staff at Gheel 
consists of eight doctors (including 
the director); ten psychiatric nurses; 
a special nurse assigned to the self- 
paying female patients, who live in 
homes in the center of town; ten 
members of the Sisters of St. Nor- 
bert, who care for female patients in 
the infirmary; thirty-six male nurses 
who perform ward duty in the in- 
firmary; and a social worker. The 


Where drugs and modern medical techniques may fail, kindness still works wonders 
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For six hundred years Gheel’s mentally ill have been given homes instead of wards, stre» nd 
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last of these is described by Dr. 
Rademaekers as “the link between 
Gheel, the patient, and the outside 
world.” She accompanies the doctors 
when they visit the homes of families 
applying for permission to board pa- 
tients. The doctor and social worker 
decide whether or not a home is 
suitable for care of a patient. The 
social worker also maintains contact 
with families and relatives of pa- 
tients and helps to find jobs for those 
who are released. 

Very few restrictions are placed on 
Gheel’s patients. On Sunday after- 
noons, they sit side by side with 
other residents of the town at movies 
or football games. They are included 
in the family outings and vacation 
plans of their hosts. At the sidewalk 
cafes ringing Gheel’s picturesque 
town square, they are as welcome as 








any other paying guest. If one wants 
a glass of beer, the waiter brings it. 
The same rule applies to the patient 
as to anyone taking a drink any- 
where in Belgium: no drunkenness. 
The patient who is able and willing 
to work is matter-of-factly given the 
tools that go with the job—hammers, 
knives, or gardening implements. No 
one, least of all the townspeople, 
gives it a second thought. 

The situation in Gheel that most 
astonishes visitors, other than their 
inability to identify patients, is the 
apparent lack of guards. In fact, 
there are no guards in the usual 
sense, but the entire town is “on 
guard,” so to speak. People are so 
familiar with the situation in Gheel 
that they think nothing of the minor 
occurences that require restraint of 
the patients. If necessary, nurses in 
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To the mentally ill sometimes the present is not the present and the past 
doesn’t exist. Though bewildered by a complex world and considered incur- 
able, Gheel patients like this old-timer, find freedom in the Belgian city. 


civilian clothes step in to handle ex- 
traordinary situations, often before 
bystanders know what is going on. 
Police stay in the background unless 
they are needed to lend a firmer 
hand. 

Asked, as he often is, if many pa- 
tients escape, Dr. Rademaekers will 
reply, “Why should they?” They do 
of course, wander off on private mis- 
sions occasionally, often to visit the 
town of their birth or to watch a 
circus playing in a neighboring vil- 
lage. The 1958 Brussels World Fair 
was a major attraction for the pa 
tients. When they are missed or re- 
ported seen elsewhere, no screeching 
ambulance sirens or police cars rush 
them back to Gheel. Instead, a taxi 
is sent and the patient makes his re- 
appearance as casually as if he were 
a visiting tourist. 
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Sometimes the patients leave Gheel 
on organized trips—usually not as 
patients, but as townspeople. When 
local sportsmen organized a bus trip 
to Brussels to witness a championship 
bicycle race, patients added their 
names to the list. To fish in a private 
pond, donated for their use, the pa- 
tients get official fishing licenses so 
they won't feel different from the 
average citizen. 

Dr. Rademaekers says that what 
helps keep patients in line is the 
realization that there is a “stick be- 
hind the door.” While roaming free 
in the outside world, they know that 
they can be moved inside if their 
actions demand it. 

The Gheel families that keep pa- 
tients are paid modest allowances by 
the government, ranging from a few 
cents to slightly more than a dollar 








a day, depending on the condition of 
the patient and the amount of per- 
sonal care he needs. At one time the 
fees received for patient care were 
important income to the families. 
Half a century ago, for example, in 
return for sheltering, feeding, and 
clothing two patients in his home, an 
ordinary unskilled workman would 
receive fees equal to his daily wage. 
As price indexes and wage levels 
have gone up in the past fifty years, 
the compensatory fees have lagged 
far behind. The willingness to keep 
patients, however, has not dimin- 
ished. 

Often, bonds between patients and 
host families become so strong that 
it is not unusual for a patient to con- 
tinue living with the children of the 
people who first took him in. A case 
in point is the wife of an American 
doctor who came to Gheel thirty 
years ago as a paranoid schizo- 
phrenic. Her condition has deterio- 
rated over the years, and at times she 
is difficult to live with. Nevertheless, 
a young couple give the seventy- 
year-old patient the same care and 
kindness she received from the wife’s 
parents when they were alive. 

After observing the remarkable 
situation at Gheel, visitors invariably 
want to know how it all came about. 
The story of Gheel begins in the sev- 
enth century with an early Christian 
saint. Dympna, daughter of a pagan 
Irish king, was chosen to become her 
father’s next wife after her Christian 
mother’s death. Grieving that her 
father had gone mad, Dympna fled 
across the English channel and hid 
in the village of Gheel. The king 
tracked her down and in his fury, 
according to the legend, ended her 
life with his sword. 

Reports of miracle-like cures, oc- 
curing where Dympna was slain, be- 
gan to spread—and invariably it was 
the mentally disturbed who were re- 
ported cured. Dympna became patron 
saint of the mentally ill, and relics 
were placed in the town church. 
Soon, pilgrims arrived seeking the 
cures and a religious order accepted 
the responsibility of caring for them. 
A small dormitory was built near the 
church. 

Records of those early years show 
that the illnesses were classified into 
two categories: feeble-mindedness 
and derangement. Moreover, even in 
a time when “treatment” for the men- 
tally ill often consisted of dungeons 
and chains, the citizens of Gheel seem 
to have recognized mental disturb- 
ance as disease: they called the dorm- 
(see GHEEL’S CURE page 47) 
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Hospitals and Institutions 


EVEN PENNIES HELP 

TELEVISION program-rating people probably haven't 
tumbled to it yet, but there’s a week each year when 
evening TV viewing drops off markedly in Owensboro, 
Kentucky. People instead tune their radios to station 
WOMI to learn what is being offered on the Kiwanis 
Radio Auction, where donated merchandise is sold. 
What’s more, knowing the purpose of the auction, the 
audience buys. From the proceeds each year the Owens- 
boro club earmarks $1000 for aid to the local Spastics 
Home and School. 

The club has supported the Spastics School since it 
was founded in 1947 by Kiwanian Wendell Foster and 
his wife. Spurred by affliction of a daughter with cerebral 
palsy, the Fosters discovered that other victims in the 
community also needed help. The school opened with an 
enrollment of seven children and has grown into a year- 
round operation as clinic, school, and home. Now fifty- 
five children attend the school, of which twenty-seven 
are resident. 

Following the lead of the Owensboro club, other 
groups and individuals in the community have given 
through the years strong support to Spastics Home and 
School. A women’s Spastic Guild provides additional 
financial support, and sixty women, including many Ki- 
wanis wives, volunteer time at the school as “Play 
Ladies.” Recently a building program was undertaken to 
expand the facilities of the school. It was financed with 
the help of the Spastic Guild, a memorial gift, a women’s 
club, a house-to-house canvass by high school students, 
and much donated labor and material. A dormitory, 
classrooms, therapy department, indoor therapeutic pool, 
kitchen, dining room, laundry, and nursery were pro- 
vided and equipped. All the necessary physical plant 
was built or under construction—save an administration 
building. 

Until last year the Owensboro club’s annual cash gift 
had been used to help pay operating expenses, although 
a station wagon had also been provided in 1957 for trans- 
porting day pupils. Recognizing that the new buildings 
and increased enrollment would make the school more 
nearly self-supporting, club members decided to divert 
their auction proceeds for construction of the needed 
administration building. With the help of donations of 
labor and materials, they were able to erect an $18,000 
building for $10,000. Now, to retire the debt incurred, 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 





the club must net at least $1000 on each radio auction 
for the next nine years. But they are confident that they 
will. Not only is the community behind the project; even 
the children at the school contribute. At the last auction 
they pooled their pennies to buy a ukulele. The pennies 
went into the school fund; the ukulele was presented by 
the children as a gift to the school’s secretary. 


International Relations 


VISITORS TO WARREN 


AT THE TIME Kiwanian George Huffman fought with 
American forces in Germany, he was in no position to 
get acquainted with the Germans. But recently George 
got to know one quite well. A German soldier’s son 
spent nearly a year living on the Huffman farm. Through 
the young man George learned something that the war 
had failed to teach: that “...there is very little, if any, 
difference between American and German youth.” 

George’s guest was Detlef Dietz, one of two seven- 
teen-year-old German exchange students sponsored last 
year by the Kiwanis Club of Warren, Indiana in con- 
junction with the Teen-age Exchange Program of the 
Michigan Council of Churches. The other exchange stu- 
dent was Marga Brockert, who spent her year at the 
home of Floyd Grogg, also a member of the club and a 
mortician. The club paid $300 to the council, which 
handled administrative matters and transportation of 
the youngsters to Warren. 

While the Huffmans and Groggs accepted full respon- 
sibility for the students during their visit, the entire club 
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did what it could to help. Clothing and shoes were sup- 
plied. One member donated free dry-cleaning service, 
and others guaranteed medical and dental care at no 
expense. Students in the program are required to earn 
their own spending money, so part-time jobs were pro- 
vided. Members took the young people to out-of-town 
events such as football and basketball games, and each 
host family found time for a Florida vacation trip. But 
all was not one-sided: besides bearing responsibilities 
in the home as “son and daughter,” the two German 
youths were called frequently to give talks before church 
and community groups in and around Warren. 

Last June the exchangees received diplomas from 
Salamonie Township High School, where they were en- 
rolled as seniors, and soon after returned to Germany. 
They are not forgotten, nor have they forgotten; Marga 
recently wrote I seriously hope we meet again some 
day. I am thankful and proud to have been an exchange 
student sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Warren.” 


BOUNDARY CROSSERS 


MALTA AND Swirt CurRRENT are two towns of moderate 
size located about 150 miles from each other. Yet more 
than miles separate them: Malta is in Montana and 
Swift Current is in Saskatchewan. Between them lies 
the US-Canada boundary—an imaginary line that none- 
theless signifies a difference in national heritage, tradi- 
tions, and institutions for the two towns. For the past 
four years, however, an exchange of knowledge about 
the two cultures has been taking place through a Ki- 
wanis-sponsored program. The goal: greater understand- 
ing 

Because they have a year of school remaining in which 
to communicate what they have learned, high school 
juniors are selected for the exchange. Four from each 
town spend a week in the spring at the other community, 
attending school, living in private homes, and sharing 
community life. The program begins at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Malta club, where guests include the eight 
students, inter-clubbing Swift Current members, and 
the parents of Malta’s exchangees. Then the US young- 
sters are driven to Swift Current and the Canadian 
students move into Malta homes. At the end of the week 
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Rainy-day campers 

at a Salvation Army 
fresh-air camp 

near Indianapolis, 
Indiana are now able to 
keep dry ina 

shelter house recently 
built by the 

Northeast. Indianapolis 
club. Members 
provided the labor, and 
the club spent 

$1250 for materials. 

A concrete floor will 


be added this year. 


Last December the Perryton, Texas club inscribed another 
name on its horse collar, which is bestowed annually to the 
“Workhorse of the Year.” Most recently honored was Dr. G. 
L. Kengle (center), a local physician, who received the col- 
lar and a plaque from club president Gayle Ferguson as a 
tribute to the doctor’s thirty years of dedicated service. 


another meeting brings the eight students together 
again, this time at Swift Current where Canadian parents 
and inter-clubbing Malta Kiwanians are. guests. The re- 
turn trip to Malta officially ends the exchange for an- 
other year, but it really marks only the beginning. 
Besides the influence felt in the schools from the stu- 
dents’ new experiences, parents have maintained contact 
with new friends across the border. Visits by parents 
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and by former exchange students have become common- 
place. 

Needless to say, members of both clubs have found 
this spread of the exchange gratifying. Now they hope to 
carry it one step further: They are studying the possi- 
bility of including a teacher from each school in future 
exchanges. 


Honors and Awards 


JUST COMPENSATION 


Prope in public assistance and welfare work are often 
dedicated, conscientious workers, yet their wages seldom 
correspond with those offered by business and industry 
for similar education and experience. Such a group is 
the staff of the Youth Study Center in Philadelphia, 
; Pennsylvania—a detention home for errant youths six- 
teen and under. Besides taking low salaries, these men 
often spend off-duty time in their efforts to rehabilitate 
the youngsters under their care. When the Philadelphia 

club engaged the center’s director, Dr. Preston Sharp, 

as a program speaker and learned of the good work his 

staff was doing, they decided to provide an award in 
recognition of that work. Shortly thereafter the club 
announced that a $25 savings bond would be presented 
each month to a member of the center’s staff. They also 
specified that the staff itself should determine which of 
its number deserved the award each month. 


Junior Organizations 


PILGRIMAGE IN PAMPA 


THE WEATHER had been cloudy, damp, and cold all week. 
On the Saturday before Christmas, Key Club advisors in 


Pampa, Texas told members of the club they ought to 
abandon, or at least postpone, their project scheduled for 
the next day. The Key Clubbers declined to do so, how- 
ever, and on Sunday their youthful optimism was re- 
warded with a cloudless sky and temperatures in the 
upper 40’s. At 5:30 that afternoon, weeks of ground- 
work were climaxed when a signal was given that started 
5500 Pampa residents walking from assembly points to 
their churches, singing Christmas carols as they went. 
The Key Clubbers (they are sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Pampa and Top O’Texas, Pampa) had 
worked out every detail for their first Pampa Pilgrimage 
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People of Pampa walk to church en masse at a Key Club-sponsored pilgrimage. 


well in advance. After the idea was presented to the 
club by Mert Cooper, support of churches committee 
chairman, members canvassed all the churches in town, 
seeking their cooperation. All service, women’s, and 
youth groups were asked to publicize the pilgrimage 
among their members. Some 12,000 programs describing 
the pilgrimage were distributed through church bulletins 
and the schools and also made available through two 
radio stations that were broadcasting announcements 
previously recorded on tape by club members. Five hun- 
dred posters went up at strategic spots throughout the 
city. A local bank supplied 4000 Christmas song book- 
lets to assure uniformity in the massed carol singing. 

By the day of the pilgrimage thirty-four of the forty- 
one churches in town had scheduled services for that eve- 
ning. Church representatives and Key Clubbers assem- 
bled the “pilgrims” at various rendezvous points (one 
parking lot held 3500 people) under signs bearing the 
names of the churches. The assemblages then struck out 
for their churches, each congregation turning off as it 
neared its own. At 6 p.m. the services began—not indi- 
vidually, but with a welcome voiced by Mert Cooper and 
heard in each sanctuary through a radio loudspeaker. A 
carol was sung simultaneously by all congregations, a 
Key Club member read a prayer, a report of the number 
of people participating—telephoned to the station by 
spotters—was given, and then all the churches continued 
with their individual services. 

Afterwards, Pampa people noted that for the first time 
in anyone’s recollection, many churches were filled for 
evening services. (The total attendance, including many 
who drove, was more than 8000.) Folks immediately 
began talking about “next year’s pilgrimage,” and Key 
Club plans to oblige. 



















































AID FROM STUDENTS 


Sponsors of the Circle K Club of Buena Vista College 
—the Storm Lake, Iowa club—will probably not be keen 
on presenting band concerts as future fund-raising 
projects, at least not in conjunction with Buena Vista’s 
homecoming. They tried it last fall with afternoon and 
evening concerts by the US Navy band and failed to at- 
tract sizeable crowds. The club lost money. A few weeks 
later ‘a delegation from Circle K attended a Kiwanis 
meeting, asked for the floor, got it, and surprised the 
group by presenting $50 to help make up the deficit. 
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Richard Capps helps Korean orphans unpack two hundred pounds of clothing shipped by the Hannibal, Missouri club. 


Child and Youth Work 
GIFTS FOR THE KIDS AT AE HYANG 


LAST FALL, officers and airmen at Osan Air Base in Korea 
began making plans for a Christmas celebration at a 
nearby orphanage. But the forty-five Korean children 
there needed more than a celebration; they also needed 
clothing. One of the planners decided to seek outside 
help from a source that he felt he could rely upon. Staff 
Sergeant Richard Capps wrote to his father in Hannibal, 
Missouri, telling of the youngsters’ need and asking 
whether the Kiwanis club might like to help. 

When Jack Capps read the letter to the other members 
of the Hannibal club, they responded with enthusiasm. 
Immediately a drive was organized to collect serviceable 
clothing, either new or used. Members gave, a local shoe 
company donated forty-five pairs of new shoes, and con- 
tributions from others in the community added to the 
growing pile. On Christmas Day, Air Force men hauled 
several parcels, bearing $40 worth of postage, to Ae 
Hyang Orphanage. Their contents totaled about two 
hundred pounds. 


Fund Raising 


THE HOUSE THAT KIWANIS BUILT 


A YOUNG PHARMACIST in Bluefield, Virginia has a new 
house, and the Graham, Bluefield club has about $1200 
more in its fund reserved for building a community cen- 
ter. Paul Jackson, a contractor and now president of the 
club, volunteered his services last year to build a house 

one that would then be sold at a profit to the club. A 
lot was selected and financing arrangements made; then, 
abruptly, a buyer was found. To eliminate the cost of a 
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double deed transfer, the buyer bought the lot and the 
Graham club became, in effect, the contractor, building 
to the buyer’s specifications. Many sub-contractors and 
suppliers (including a planing mill managed by a club 
member) quoted especially low prices, which, together 
with Paul’s free services, resulted in a selling price only 
slightly over $17,000 for the all-electric, two-bedroom 
house. 

A lot is already picked out for a split-level house to be 
built this year, and, judging from last year’s experience, 
the club should have no trouble finding a buyer and 
realizing another $1200 or so. 


BRICKS BRING BUCKS 


Bricks as paperweights? Recently some 3000 were sold 
for that purpose, but the fact that they were miniature 
in size and were sold to raise funds for building a boy 
scout hut probably influenced the buyers. The vendors 
were members of the University, Wichita Falls, Texas 
club and another service club, whose “Brick for a Buck” 
campaign was designed to help provide a home for the 
boy scout troop they jointly sponsor. 

The hut, which will serve other scout troops and com- 
munity groups as well, represents about $10,000 worth 
of labor and materials. About half of that was donated 
however. Still, the $3000 from the brick campaign did 
not cover the cash outlay required, so the club got three 
gold-colored bricks, auctioned them for $50 each, and 
then, after inscribing the buyers’ names, installed them 
in the hut’s fireplace. (The purchasers were three mem- 
bers of the neighboring Kiwanis Club of Wichita Falls.) 
The remainder of the University club’s share of the 
deficit was made up from funds raised at the annual 


Pancake Festival. 
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FAIR TRADE 
(From page 14) 


outbid the big chains in competition 
for choice locations in shopping pla- 
zas or in downtown areas. He can’t 
outdisplay or outadvertise them. But 
he can bring customers into his store 
by putting “a little sign in his win- 
dow and say, ‘I’m giving you a Gen- 
eral Electric steam iron for $12.12.’” 
He is selling the product at cost, says 
Fort, but he is also bringing in cus- 
tomers who might buy something 
else. 

The chorus of voices accusing fair 
trade of hurting business is joined 
by an Omaha, Nebraska retail drug- 
gist who has complained that as long 
as he had to sell electric shavers at 
the manufacturer-recommended 
price of $29.95, “all we could sell was 
about twenty electric shavers a year, 
and we would almost canvass our 
friends at Christmas. A year after 
the state supreme court declared fair 
trade unconstitutional,” claims the 
druggist, “we sold 5500 razors—not 
at $29.95, but from $14.88 to $18.88, 
depending on the type of product.” 

Pointing to this disparity between 
fair trade and cut-rate prices, some 
free traders have denounced the 
fixed-price plans as a sop devised by 
the manufacturers to divert the small 
retailer’s attention from the huge 
discounts and rebates they supposed- 
ly give to his large—and frequently 
price-cutting—competitor. But per- 
haps a more telling argument is that 
discount prices, which would be out- 
lawed by the fair trade act, give an 
important break to the US customer. 
An Ohio free trader pointed out 
that the end of fair trade in his state 
brought the prices of automatic cof- 
fee makers down from $39.95 to 
$29.95, while electric frying pans, 
formerly fair traded for $19.95, later 
sold for $13.97. A Washington drug- 
gist accused the fair traders of mak- 
ing the public pay more than a 
1000-percent markup on tranquiliz- 
ers, vitamins, antibiotics, and other 
important drugs. And the antitrust 
division of the Department of Justice 
added oil to the fire by announcing 
the results of a price survey of 132 
most widely fair traded items in 
eight free trade cities ranging from 
Rutland, Vermont to El Paso, Texas. 

The survey showed that practically 
all of the products were available in 
each of the cities, and that seventy- 
seven of them sold at prices averag- 
ing 27 per cent below fair trade, thus 
representing more than $500 in sav- 
ings to the housewife. On the basis 
of similar figures, several economists 


calculated that state fair trade laws | 


(see FAIR TRADE page 44) 
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100% PROFIT PLAN 


... and we mean a full 100% profit. 
Your club sells each full Ib. 


gS re $1.00 
Your club pays, per box... .50 
Your club’s profit per box... .50 


Forbes Candies are world famous and 
you have your choice of Salt Water 
Taffy, Peanut Brittle or Peco Flake. All 
three will sell faster because they are 
better made of the finest ingredients. 
The taste test will convince every 
member of the club. Write us today 
for free sample. No obligation of 
course. 
Write to: 


rbes CANDIES 
i VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA 





CLEANED INSTANTLY 
SAVES PLUMBING BILLS 
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Anyone can trigger new Flush Gun shoot 
ne air & water gece on difficult stop- 
pages in pipe 42” to 6”; Rags, reese, 
Roots melt a, whee struck by ha 
mer- -blow in Toilets, Sinks, Urinals, Bath. 
tubs, & Sewers 200 ft. Amazingly effective 
when air hits running water ave Costly 
Plumbing Bills or start your own Busi- 
ness. Tear out Ad now & write address be- 














BASS FISHERMEN WILL 
, SAYT’ M CRAZY -until they try 


my method! 
JUST ONE TRIAL WILL PROVE THAT | MAKE 


EVERY FISHERMAN’S DREAM COME TRUE! 
| Ihave no fishing tackle to sell, I make a good living out 


of my profession. But fishing is my hobby. And because 
of this hobby, I discovered a way to get t iant bass 
—even in waters most fishermen say are ‘‘fished out.”’ 
I don’t spin, troll, cast or use any other method you 
ever heard of. Yet, without live or prepared bait, I can 
come home with a string of 5 and 6 pound beauties 
while a man twenty feet away won’t even get a strike. 
You can learn my method in a few minutes. It is legal 
in every state. All the equipment you need costs less 
than a dollar and you can get it in any local store. 
The chances are no man who fishes your waters has 
ever used my method—or even heard of it. When you 
have tried it—just once—you’ll realize what terrific 
bass fishing you’ve been missing. 
Let me tell you about this method—and explain why 
I’m willing to let you try it for the whole fishing season 
without risking a single penny of your money. There 
is no charge for this information— now or any other 
time. But I guarantee that the facts I send you can 
- you started toward the greatest bass fishing you 
ve ever known. Send me your name today—letter 
or postcard. You've got a real fishing thrill ahead of 
you. Eric P. Fare, Highland Park 2. Illinois. 





AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 


plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 
6*-11, each $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each.. $1.60 


* Minimum auantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 











R| RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6. Ill. 
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side it for FREE BOOKLET or phone Kil- : 
dare 5-1702, MillerSewerRod. Dept KW-3, 
4642 N. Central Ave., Chicago 30, fil. THE SOUTH'S FINEST - ONE OF AMERICA’S BEST 
Y 
HOW DO YOU RATE YOURSELF? . see page 2 





TO OUR KIWANIANS 


1960 Invitation to Gong and Gavel 
OREN ARNOLD HUMORISTS ABROAD TOUR 


Europe July 8 - August 13, Pan Am 
Carefree Days—Lively Program 
Visit 9 Countries 
Features Passion Play, 
Rhine Cruise, etc. 
First Class Hotels 
Jet Flight. $1,534.00 New York to New York 


Our pleasure to send you striking brochure 


CULTURAL TRAVEL CENTER 
Suburban Office 
11-19 River Road Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Tour operated by American Tourist Bureau, Inc. 





“GRAY HAIRWAS — 
MAKING ME LOOK 
YEARS OLDER” 


says Vice-President of 
Central Bank & Trust Co 


In my position it is very 
mporae that I keep my- 
self well groomed. Auntie- 
Gray Pomade grooms and 
conditions my hair, and 
has brought it back to 
its natural looking color 
All my friends want to 
know my secret for look- 
ing so young. Auntie-Gray 
Pomade is so natura 
even your closest friends 
won't know you have used 
anything on your hair.’ 





Jerry Ashman, Banking Official 
WIDELY USED BY TOP EXECUTIVES 


Auntie-Gray Pomade has been used for years by business 


men nationwide. where good grooming is important to 
their position. So don't let lifeless, faded 
gray —. mor your good A Start 
sing -Gr ay Pomade now 
GREASELESS. NON- STAINING dis- 
appears the minute you apply to hair 
and scalp. You must be completely satis- 
fied or mone , "grunge. Send only $3.00 
{tex include ounce size: a full 
THREE MONTHS” SUPPLY 


HAIRSHEEN OF MIAMI 
Suite 8, 8163 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 38, Fia. 
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BIG WHOLESALE 
GARDEN & SPORTING 


GOODS CATALOG 


OVER 10,000 


Nationally-Advertised 
Products at Big Savings! 


Save money on Garden and 
Home Supplies, Sporting 
Goods, Cameras, Radios and 
Gifts. ideal for employee 
purchases, incentive plans, 
premiums, gifts. Every item 
guaranteed 








Fill Out Coupon Below or Attach Entire 


Ad to Your Business Letterhead! 





CO-OP, Dept. K, 812 W. Jackson, Chicago 7, ill. 














| 

| Send me your Free Wholesale Catalog with thousands | 
| of money-soving valves. | 
| Your Nome ; 
Fum Nome... | 
| Fiuem Address 
| City ———— Sete... 
i. cnanahenediadmnenpaseneaaneilinmednan J 


RAISE 
MONEY 


...the fast, proven way! 


PACKER'S 


100% Profit 
Fund Raising Plan 


Everybody uses soap! Thousands of Serv- 
ice Clubs, Fraternal Groups, Churches, 
Schools and P.T.A. Groups throughout 
the country have enjoyed their most suc- 
cessful fund raising with Packer's 100% 
Profit Fund Raising Plan. Your group, 
too, can raise money quickly, easily and 
pleasantly by selling Packer's toilet 
soaps and shampoos, famous for qual- 
ity since 1869 


Send compon today for free sample box! 


_—— —— ee ee ee 
J PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC. « Dept nu + Mystic, Cone 
GENTLEMEN: Please send complete informo- ] 
tien on Packer's 100% Profit Fund Raising 


Ertan ond free comple box of soap te: i 
I Kiwanis club of noes I 
| Address . I 
| City Zone___ State § 
! 4 
| (Person to whom soap is to be sent) (Title) | 
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FAIR TRADE 
(From page 43) 


have cost the US consumer more 
than $1 billion. 

Swamped by such criticism, the 
federal pricing acts introduced in 
Congress in the 1950’s met the same 
fate as those introduced twenty to 
thirty years earlier. They were re- 
ferred to committees where most of 
them died after hearings. A few 
reached the floor, but none became 
laws. The most recent fair trade bill, 
introduced last year by Senators 
Hubert Humphrey and William 
Proxmire, was tabled in a subcom- 
mittee in an atmosphere seething 
with charges of unethical business 





practices touched off by the “payola” 
and quiz-show hearings as well as 
the investigation of high markups in 
the drug industry. 

As the second session of the Eighty- 
sixth Congress opened early this 
year, few fair traders in Washington 
had real hopes of getting their bill 
passed. Faced with a short session 
and preoccupied with the knotty 
problems of civil rights and school 
construction, Congress was in no 
mood to tackle the problem of fixed 
prices. But there was no feeling of 
despair in the fair traders’ camp. 
After the Eighty-sixth Congress 
would come the Eighty-seventh and 
with it, they knew, a chance to try 
again. THE END 





MR. HINKLE 
(From page 21) 


and grinned. “Oh,” he said. “You’re 
the guy who’s been giving me all this 
extra work.” 

“I’m a deputy officer of the City 
of Centerville,” Hinkle said. “I de- 
mand this ticket be excused. I'll 
stand trial if necessary.” 

The man looked through the grill- 
work at the restless group of citizens, 
who suddenly had become quiet. He 
bent over close to the bars. “Look, Mr. 
“Hinkle,” he whispered, “don’t you 
think it would be wise for you to pay 
the four dollars?” 

Hinkle stared at the clerk. To 
meekly hand over four dollars was 
unthinkable. On the other hand, to 
beat the summons he’d have to go 
before the judge. The courtroom 
would be crowded with hecklers. 
And suppose he won the case—what 
then? Already he could see the 
Gazette’s headline: “HOPALONG 
HINKLE BEATS TICKET RAP.” 

“You can’t fight City Hall,” he 
heard himself mumble. “And you 
sure can’t fight City Hall and the 
people, too.” 

Wearily he dug into his pocket. 
He was about to pass four dollar bills 
through the cage when someone near 
the end of the line shouted: “C’m’on, 
Hopalong—let’s hop along! We don’t 
have all day!” 

Hinkle bristled. Then a ponderous 
voice boomed: “Just hold on, friend. 
If this man wants to ask about his 
ticket, I expect he’s got a right to!” 

“You don’t understand, mister,” 
the man in the back of the line said. 
“This is Old Hinkle—the guy who's 
been giving this town all the trouble.” 

“ I know who he is,” the man be- 
hind Hinkle said. “I know something 
else, too. He’s done something for 
this town. It’s cost me four dollars 
to find it out, but thanks to Mr. 


Hinkle, for the first time in ten years 
you can find a parking space while 
you run an errand. All you people 
who've been criticizing him — what 
have you done for Centerville?” 

Hinkle stole a sidewise glance at 
his benefactor. He was a big man 
with a clean-shaven face and a wide- 
brimmed Panama hat. He wanted to 
say something to the man, but some- 
how he felt that anything he might 
say would only spoil things. 

Impulsively he put the four dollars 
back in his pocket and walked back 
past the long line of silent people. 
When he reached the street, he 
stopped. First he heard the machine- 
gun stacatto of an air hammer; then 
he saw several workman cementing 
new parking meters into place. 

Suddenly Hinkle was seized with 
an uncontrollable urge to talk to 
Mayor Tremble —not in the self- 
effacing, hat-in-hand manner of his 
previous visits, but as one city offi- 
cial to another. Who did Mayor 
Tremble think he was anyhow’? First, 
practically ordering him into a posi- 
tion where he’d alienated all his 
friends and now putting in meters 
without even mentioning it. 

He’d turn in his badge. That’s what 
he’d do. Walk into Mayor Tremble’s 
office and open the conversation by 
throwing his badge on that big ma- 
hogany desk. Then he’d let him know 
about things he had on his mind. 
Perhaps he’d ask about spending the 
tax-payers’ money on meters. And 
there was that matter of fishing in 
the public reservoir, too. 

Squaring his shoulders, he walked 
back into the courthouse and headed 
directly for the mayor’s office. As he 
climbed the circular staircase that 
led to the upstairs offices, the eyes of 
people waiting in a long line at the 
summons window followed him. 

Not one of them had the audacity 
to utter a word. THE END 
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LET ’ER BLOW 
(From page 33) 


hand out hurrying the work through. 
Came myself. I don’t want to have 
you folks run any more risk than I 
can help.” He took a pad of paper 
and a tape from his pocket and be- 
gan to prowl purposefully, mutter- 
ing to himself as he worked. “Thirty- 
two awning lights and eight jalousie 
windows down...and thirty-eight 
awning lights up...and front door 
...kitchen door...doors onto up and 
down porches... bad arrangement— 
clear sweep for the storm, but we’ll 
get her snugged down safe somehow 
...and that Florida room.” He looked 
at me reproachfully. ‘“‘Can’t be 
helped. Things some people’ll build! 
Take four of the oversize plates for 
that... well. :..” 

We watched bemused as Mr. 
Wakely totted up the total. There 
seemed, somehow, to be no solid wall 
in the house at all—no hiding place. 

“Now,” he said, “we’ve got to face 
it. That fireplace. Why, I’ve seen.... 
No matter. Main thing is to make 
sure it doesn’t happen here. You’ve 
got the chimney; we can’t ignore it.” 

My mind’s eye watched a solid 
green tidal wave hurtle out of the 
fireplace and roar across the floor. 





“That'll call for fitted plates at the 
top,” Mr. Wakely muttered as he 
wrote. 

“Will those be enough?” I found 
myself asking. 

“Well, some say so. Some claim so. 
Myself, I think I’d welcome a good, 
honest shutter right across the fire- 
place opening.” 

“Let’s!” my wife said quickly. 
Wakely wrote. The tidal wave re- 
ceded. 

“There we are!” he announced 
shortly. “Now we’ll get right at ’em. 
Be ready in forty-eight hours. We 
drill and install anchor bolts... pro- 


vide the wing nuts... fit them one by 
one. Extra heavy gauge aluminum— 
keep out even a fishing tug. Ribbed 
so air can get in without the...so 
you can breathe and still be safe. 
We'll have ’em back here in just 
forty-eight hours.” He glanced to- 
ward the sea. “And that, God willing, 
should be in time. Oh, yes. That 
comes to $915, and you needn’t write 
the full check now. Rather you didn’t 
till you see our workmanship. Just 
$50 in earnest money will be fine.” 

I walked over to the desk and got 
out my checkbook. The inward eye 

(see LET ER BLOW page 46) 
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Most Frequent Service to MIAMI 


Join your many fellow Kiwanians flying Eastern Air Lines to the 
Miami convention in June. You’ll have extra time for sun and fun 
on Florida’s famous Gold Coast when you fly Eastern. Convenient 
daily service from 128 key communities in the United States, 
Canada, Bermuda, Puerto Rico and Mexico. 

Eastern offers the world’s most advanced fleet of airliners includ- 
ing the all-new DC 8-B straight jets and prop-jet Electras. Take your 
choice of luxurious Golden Falcon or low-cost aircoach service. 
Whichever you choose, you can fly with confidence on Eastern. 

Make your reservations early! Call your local Eastern office or 
your travel agent today! And be sure to ask about side trips after the 
convention to Puerto Rico, Nassau, Havana, Jamaica and Mexico. 


EASTERN|AIR LINES 


32 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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HOW TO BUY 


Mj FLORIDA ° 


Invest a small amount each month in strictly 
speculative, unimproved, and undeveloped 
South Florida land. But only as much as you 
con pay for out of your income, at the lowest 
possible price and terms. Don’t overbuy!l Hold 
the land until development reaches if. You 
should then reap a fantastic profit, as per 
post history of South Florida land. 


For full facts, literature and reservation on 5 
acres, of more, of this sub-tropical Florida 
Collier County speculative land, send $10 de- 
posit. You must be convinced this is the best 
land bergain in Florida and a money-maker 
or your deposit promptly refunded. Buying 
land will soon become a habit with you—a 
thrill to own land—and more land! 


4 : ' 10 10 
Bee . DEPOSIT MONTHLY 
—— TOTAL PRICE $695.00 
*NO INTEREST 
E Ss + NO OTHER CosTs 
MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY'! 


Webb Realty Corporation 
639 N. W. 102nd Street 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 








FUND RAISING 
PROJECT BROOM 
Cost $19 * Sell $175 


NEWTON BROOM CO. 
NEWTON, ILLINOIS 


$ SUCCESS 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hote! 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala. 











Hote: Westwaro Ho 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 








LET ’ER BLOW 
(From page 45) 


was watching a fishing tug, rolling 
helplessly in the roaring abyss, bear- 
ing down on a gigantic comber, driv- 
ing toward our living room wall. 

The next two days and nights 
seemed to drag. I sent to a specialty 
shop for a combination barometer 
and wind gauge, with inside dials. 

On the third morning the shutters 
arrived, stacked on a large truck 
with a three-man crew, very sun- 
burnt. Followed by Mr. Wakely. 

We watched as they unlimbered 
ladders, revved up drills, unloaded 
the clanging aluminum sheets, 
marked small X’s on door and win- 
dow frames, and began to bore end- 
less bolt holes. It was a frenzied 
symphony, yet somehow soothing. 
Mr. Wakely stayed to direct the over- 
ture, then sped away to some other 
imperiled family. The crew slowed 
down. 

At mid-morning, my wife took 
them coffee. She returned looking 
thoughtful. 

“The foreman says this is the most 
complete installation in the com- 
pany’s history.” 

“Good!” I said. 





“He says this is first time they’ve 
ever put a shutter on a fireplace.” 
“Oh?” 
“On chimneys, sometimes. But 
fireplaces ... this is the first. He says 
he reckons Mr. Wakely is about the 


best shutter-salesman between here 


and Jacksonville. He says he sure 
loves to read Mr. Wakely’s order 
forms.” 

We put on our swimsuits and re- 
paired to the beach. It was nicer than 
we had imagined, seeing it from the 
house, and the water was delightful. 
The trade winds wafted a spicy scent 
of kelp across three thousand miles of 
slumbrous ocean, under a clear sky. 


By rour that afternoon, our shut- 
ters were installed. The crew left 
each shutter “on location” as they 
fitted it, so that I could inspect the 
entire job at a glance. A two-story 
house garbed in bright new hurri- 
cane shutters—on a completely com- 
plete basis—is sumptuous. It carried 
me back to my childhood—to remem- 
bered pictures of the Tin Woodsman 
of Oz. 

It also attracted quite a crowd: all 
the residents of the street and some 
tourists as well. They stood gazing 
quietly at our dwelling, as if waiting 




















“DARLING, IF YOU WANT ME TO REMEMBER YOUR BIRTHDAYS, 
WHY DON’T YOU LOOK A YEAR OLDER?” 
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for it to blast off into orbit, or at 
least to tip and pour hot coffee. 

“There she is!” the foreman said 
unnecessarily. 

I shielded my eyes. 

“Now you've seen ’er,” said the 
foreman, “we'll take them shutters 
down and store them in the garage. 
Each one’s coded. See those red paint 
letters and numbers? Like for in- 
stance, the second floor code letter is 
B except for the porch door and the 
Florida room panels; those are C 
and D. Then each one’s numbered 
clockwise, like through B-41, the last 
window on the south bedroom. 
Makes it simpler when you come to 
putting ’em up. Downstairs, that’s E, 
except for the doors and porch win- 
dows; those are F and G. And new 
numbers, of course, starting with 42 
and so on. Follow me?” 

“What's A?” I asked, though I al- 
ready knew, in my heart. 

“Well, we saved A-1,” the foreman 
replied shyly, “for that fireplace 
shutter.” 

I got out a notebook and charted 
our home, as the crew put the shut- 
ters in the garage. The onlookers 
filtered slowly away. 

“Good thing this here’s two-car 
space,” the foreman remarked. “Mr. 
Wakely said for you to pay me the 
balance. Here’s the receipt. All the 
wing nuts are in them three covered 
pails there, right by the shutters. We 
just want to say we sure enjoyed 
working on this job for you folks. 
We all had hoped we’d some day get 
an installation like this one. I put 
some oil in the pails, so the wing 
nuts will fasten on easy.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “Putting them up 
should be no trouble, with the code 
numbers and all....” 

The foreman put a hand on my 
shoulder and looked at me as if 
to speak. Then he swallowed, and 
turned away. 


Three years have passed — three 
stormless years for southeast Flor- 
ida. And the most completely hurri- 
cane-shuttered house on this coast 
stands proudly, expectantly facing 
the sea. Once in awhile, when wind 
and rain slam against its walls and 
rattle at its windows, I slip out to the 
garage and look at the wing nuts 
sleeping soundly in their covered 
pails, and the great rectangles of 
aluminum (extra heavy gauge) rest- 
ing quietly in their A-l1 to G-92 
tiers. It’s a comforting thing to know 
that there isn’t a single aperture— 
not one—in our house that doesn’t 
have its own specially fitted shutter 
ready and waiting. 

And yet, sometimes I wonder. 

The other day a friend stopped in 
on his way back to the calm and 
predictable climate of Cincinnati. He 
is a builder, and so I showed him, 
with pride, our hurricane-protection 
system. 

His eyes widened. But so did his 
smile. The plain fact is, he gasped for 
breath between sobs of laughter. 

“Why,” he howled, holding his 
ribs, “it'll take you about four full 
days—with helpers—to get all that 
hardware fastened on! Why,” he 
spluttered on, “any hurricane’ll be 
here and gone before you're finished 
with the first floor! Why, man alive, 
you'll be sailing over Cincinnati one 
of these days—hurricane-borne—with 
a shutter under each arm! 

“Please,” he begged, “show me that 
A-1 again—the one for the fireplace. 
Inside!” 

Never you mind, friend, I was 
thinking. Out there’s the spawning 
ground of the hurricanes, just as Mr. 
Wakely said. All of them. 

After he left, I called Mr. Wakely 
on the phone. But a strange voice 
told me he’d gone back up North. 
“Kansas, somewhere, I b’lieve. Got 
interested in storm cellars.” tHe END 





GHEEL’S CURE 
(From page 38) 


itory “the sick room.” As early as the 
fourteenth century families near the 
church noted that the afflicted did 
not necessarily behave badly and be- 
gan to open their homes to them. 
The practice spread, and finally in 
1852 the state accepted responsibility 
for patient welfare, continuing the 
system but making compensatory 
payments to families involved. 

No war, occupation, or depression 
has ever halted the family-care 
practice. For years, about half of the 
city’s homes have housed someone 
with mental illness. During the occu- 
pation of World War II, many citi- 
zens fled the country but took their 
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patients with them. Those who re- 
mained made certain that the pa- 
tients were well cared for. 

The patient population has varied 
through the years, with the all-time 
peak in August, 1939, when they 
numbered 3750. The number de- 
clined during the war, then climbed 
once again when it was over, as it 
had following World War I. Death 
takes about 3% per cent each year, 
which is a low figure for mentally- 
ill persons. Admissions are slightly 
greater than releases, providing the 
fairly stable present population fig- 
ure of 2700. In the twenty-five-year 
period between 1926 and 1950, which 
includes the pre-war and postwar 
years as well as World War II, 8358 

(see GHEEL’S CURE page 48) 
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aunderamas ... the ideal, 
low-investment, high-return, ‘‘second busi- 
ness’’ for the man who wants the extra 
security of an additional income. 

For many pes these fully automatic, coin- 
operated, self-service Laundry Stores have 
received community-wide acceptance and 
have proven highly profitable. Launderamas 
feature the best equipment available at the 
lowest financing terms in the industry—as 
low as 10% down with the balance financed 
at 6% over a three year period. 

Launderamas are self-amortizing and con- 
ducive to chain operation. Because they are 
fully automatic, they demand little of your 
time. Because there are no salaries or franchise 
fees, the cost of operation is extremely low, 
and you are able to offer your customers a 
40% to 60% savings on their laundry needs. 

The sole purpose of our national organiza- 
tion is to assist and guide you in developing 
your own coin-operated laundry store opera- 
tion. Our staff is made up of independent 
associates who are able to offer you the benefit 
of their years of experience in this tried and 
proven successful field. 

For complete information and name of 
nearest office, call or write — 


Zeolux Corp. 
261 Madison Avenue Dept. K 
New York 16, N.Y. YU kon 6-9740 


In Canada: Moffats Limited 
Weston, Ontario, Canada * Phone: Cherry 1-2611 








if Your Child 
is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can help 
him to read and spell better in a few weeks. New 
home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 
with records and cards. Easy to use. University 
tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to full year’s grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. V-102, Wilmette, Ill. 
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PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for 
reasonably priced solid bronze 
plaques—name plates, awards, 
testimonials, honor rolls, me- 
morials, markers. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET N 
Dept. 42 © 150 West 22 St., New York 11 
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LEGACY 


pe it out, or leave it in ?’’ he'd ask, 

Squinting at the careful line I'd drawn 

With try square on the board he was to saw. 

“It makes a world of difference in the fit, 

You see,’’ he said the first time, when I looked perplexed. 
“Anyone can saw a plank in two; 

It takes a carpenter to make joints tight.”’ 

In a summer's apprenticeship, I didn’t 

Come to be a carpenter, of course; 

But some things I learned from him 

I wouldn't trade for blue-chip stocks: 

“Don't choke your hammer. Take a bold swing— 
And then take the consequences.” 

“It's no disgrace to bend a nail; 

Only to go on pounding it.” 

“A rip saw’s teeth are wide apart because 
Chewing is always easier with the grain.”’ 

“A jack plane will smooth an edge, 

But it won't smooth over your mistakes.”’ 

““If there weren't any knots in boards 

Any fool could be a carpenter.”’ 

“At first a steel square is only your conscience, 
But when you really get to know it 

It’s a whole philosophy of life.”’ 

“Plumb bobs and spirit levels are our argument 
Against a crooked world.”’ 

There's nothing, I still think, more satisfying 
Than shaping useful things from straight-grained wood, 
Unless it's working honestly 

Beside a straight-grained man. 


Crartes Borwer 


GHEEL’S CURE 
(From page 47) 


patients were admitted and 2197- 
more than 25 per cent— were re- 
turned to their families. 

There is no evidence that the 
Gheel system of care for the men- 
tally ill can be used just anywhere, 
but it has worked elsewhere. Dr. 
Rademaekers, in speeches before 
Belgian and international medical 
groups and in private conversations 
with visiting doctors, invariably wel- 
comes the plagiarizing of Gheel’s 
family-treatment method. He is never 
at a loss to cite examples of success- 
ful transplantation. As long ago as 
1953, he was advised that 240 patients 
in Middletown, New York were being 
given “family care.” A French col- 
league wrote that the success of the 
plan in the Berry area, south of 
Paris, encouraged thoughts of ex- 
pansion. A Danish psychiatrist, mean- 
while, told of how a third of the 
patients in his institution had been 
placed among families and that some 
7000 men and women throughout 
Denmark were being treated in the 
same manner. 

Opportunity for adaptation of the 
Gheel system, the director feels, can 
most successfully be explored by 
concentrating on patients about to 
be released from mental hospitals. 
Many of these patients, even after 
an intensive hospital treatment, have 
not recovered to the point where 
they are prepared to return to their 
homes, much less take up their 
regular occupations. For them, Dr. 
Rademaekers says, the family-treat- 
ment system could smooth the way 
to the return to normal life, serving 
as an intermediate stage between 
the hospital and the outside world. 
It would also help in overcoming 
resistance of relatives who, remem- 
bering past difficulties, are reluctant 
to have a former patient returned to 
their home. 

Not long ago, a Brussels advertis- 
ing agency launched a research study 
to learn how much money the aver- 
age Belgian was donating to charity. 
Gheel was included in the survey. 
One pollster stopped at a Gheel farm- 
house and was told that the family 
could not afford to give anything 
to charity. 

“We don’t have much,” the farmer 
said, “and we are a large family— 
five children and two patients.” 

The interviewer pondered the an- 
swer for a moment, then entered 
“two patients” on his record sheet. 
He recognized that the Gheel brand 
of charity takes a rule of measure- 
ment all its own. THE END 
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HERE IS YOUR CHANCE TO CASH IN ON THE TRULY 
AMAZING EXPANSION OF POST-WAR FLORIDA AN 
INVESTMENT IN REAL ESTATE . HER MOST WANTED 
PRODUCT AT PRICES AND TERMS YOU CAN AFFORD 








NOW YOU CAN OWN some of the best located 
unimproved acreage in the State of Florida. South 
Orlando Acres is located only 8 miles South of the 
City of Orlando — Florida's industrially potent ‘‘Hub- 
City and only 2 miles directly South of the Giant, 
MARTIN-ORLANDO plant site . the largest and 
strongest of the industrial firms actually giving on-the- 
scene support to this Nation's vast missile program, 
headquartered at Cape Canaveral. THE CITY OF 
KISSIMMEE — 41. MILES SOUTH OF THE PROPERTY, 
is famous to sport fishermen everywhere for the 
excellent catches of black bass and other fresh water 
fish abounding in the surrounding lake Region of 
Central Florida 


LOCATION IS THE VITAL FACTOR governing your 
investment in the spectacular growth of the Kingdom 
of the Sun . and to those who best know the 
principles affecting real estate investment for profit 

THE LAND YOU BUY must be situated close to an 
area of PROVEN EXPANSION, with the additional 
factors of climate, accessibility, and attractiveness all 
going IN FAVOR OF THE INVESTOR. South Orlando 
Acres, in our opinion, MEETS ALL THE BASIC REQUIRE. 
MENTS of an excellent speculative investment in 
Florida's fabulous future o future of such promise 
as to be unparalleled in the nation 


PRICES RISE JUNE 15, 1960 


NDO ACRES 
Orange 


Osceola 














The farseeing investor always takes advantage of a coming 
upswing in price and the price of each 1%, Acre 
South Orlando Investment Tract will rise on June 15, 1960 
io $795! You sove $100 by acting now! 











HERE ARE THE VITAL FACTS! 


1) Situcted in an area just South of the Glenn | 
Martin Co. Plant Site, approximately 8 miles South of 
the city limits of Orlando, SOUTH ORLANDO ACRES 
is contiguous with a ‘buffer zone"’ which seporates 
the 2,660 acres from the Martin site. ASKING PRICE 
OF THIS “BUFFER ZONE” ACREAGE IS $2,000 
PER ACRE! r 


2) While some of South Orlando Acres is wet and 
inaccessible, the dynamic expansion of population 
and industry in the general area over the past decade 
certainly indicates continued appreciation of this 
property. 

(3) MINIMUM ELEVATION OF SOUTH ORLANDO 
ACRES |S 78° ABOVE SEA LEVEL! (United States 
Geological Survey, Washington, D.C.) 


4) MEAN ANNUAL TEMPERATURE is a delightful 
70.8 degrees little dampness . little fog . 
and the average relative humidity is a low 55 percent 
contributing greatly to Orlando's ability to attract 
summer ond winter tourists alike . and to the con- 
centration of the citrus industry in this Central region 
of Florida 
(5) 100% ONL & MINERAL RIGHTS, not reserved 
by the State of Florida, are conveyed on each 
1% ocre tract! 


COMPARATIVE ELEVATIONS 
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ORLANDO! THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 


Orlando is the County Seat of Orange County, which now 
has ao population of 246,000, according to annual estimates 
of the Bureau of Economic and Business Research of the 
University of Florida! This figure represents o 114 PERCENT 
GROWTH FROM THE FEDERAL CENSUS OF 115,000 ON 
APRIL 1, 1950! 

Furthermore, the Population Forecasts of the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research indicate that by 1970 
ORANGE COUNTY WILL HAVE A PERMANENT POPULA 
TION OF 375,000 hence, South Orlando Acres must 
logically be affected by the resulting increase in demand 
for land in the County! 

YOUR 1% ACRE INVESTMENT TRACT will be part of a 
growing county in which a clean, well-kept ond 
prosperous City oa City where rail, airline, truck and 
bus transportation offer unexcelled travel and shopping 
facilities for the pleasure seeker and businessman alike 
South Orlando Acres is in our opinion one of the finest 
speculative investment opportunities in Florida 

REMEMBER — YOU TAKE NO RISK IN SENDING $10 to 
reserve a full 1% Acre Tract in South Orlando Acres 

but you must send a reservation deposit if you wish to take 
advantage of this low, low investment price, as PRICES WILL 
DEFINITELY RISE $100 PER 1'%, ACRES ON JUNE 15, 
1960! We will send you complete information, including 
actual certified and notarized aerial photographs of the 
property which you.can EXAMINE AT YOUR LEISURE 

end YOU BE THE JUDGE! If you are not satisfied that 
South Orlando Acres is an excellent investment opportunity, 
EVERY PENNY OF YOUR RESERVATION DEPOSIT WILL BE 
REFUNDED AT ONCE WITHOUT QUESTIONI 


RUSH RESERVATIONS NOW! 


SOUTH ORLANDO ACRESCO. K-3 

940 Lincoln Road Building, 

Miami Beach, Florida 

Enclosed is my $10 Reservation Deposit on 

1% Acre South Orlando tracts. (Reserve as many as you 
wish.) Please rush complete details, including maps, aerial 
photos, and all pertinent data about this unique investment 
opportunity. | must be convinced that this is an excellent 
speculative investment or my reservation deposit will 
be refunded at once without question! 


Nome 
Address 


City Stote 




















MARCH IS THE MONTH 


to review your 
Road Sign Requirements 


Are your Road Signs 
ready for the coming 
travel season? 


Fresh, attractive Kiwanis Road Signs ad- 
vertise your town as something special; 
they provide a welcome to travelling 
Kiwanians who want fellowship, meet- 
ing make-ups, a touch of home away 
from home. 


Place Kiwanis Road Signs with Meet- 
ing Plates at all important entrances to 
your community. 


The three-color Emblem is finished 
with Scotchlite Reflective Process. Aux- 
iliary plates are single-faced and reflec- 
torized. Bolts for attaching included. 
Post not included. Four weeks required 
for delivery. 


$31.00 complete with one sign and 
two name plates (Shipped express 
charges collect, F.O.B., Clinton, 


Massachusetts.) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


101 EAST ERIE STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





